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THE ANOMALY OF MODERN EDUCATION. 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE. 


reese] ODERN education, taken comprehensively, is eclectic. 
yi It is the hybrid product of many different tenden- 

cies—a combination of elements heterogeneous in 

origin and composition. It is the result of no single 

trend of thought nor any one principle of continuity. 

Beginning with the seventeenth century (for it is at this period 
that a clear line of demarcation shows up between the old and so- 
called new theories of education) we see the influence exerted by 
Mulcaster, Bacon, Comenius and Ratke—an influence that modern 
writers describe as a strong factor in the development of sense 
realism in education. Mulcaster with his Elementarie, Bacon with 
his Novum Organum and The Advancement of Learning, Co- 
menius with his Didatica Magna and Ratke with his rules for 
teaching languages receive credit for bringing forward the sense 
appeal as an educational determinant and making the primary 
processes concrete and objective. 

While these writers of the seventeenth century did much to 
shape educational thought, their influence judged in terms of 
present day power was slight and inconsequential compared with 
the extreme naturalism of Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel which 
marked the eighteenth century the period of widest departure in 
education. At most the realists merely pointed to the value of 
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objective education; the naturalists, led by Rousseau, not only in- 

dicated new lines but they broke away entirely from the very fun- 

damentals which the educators preceding them had always deemed 
essential, and led their followers far afield. They were more than 
mere revolters; they laid the very foundation of our modern sys- 
tems. By their doctrines they so influenced education that, even 
today, they are the controlling factors in the training given in our 
public schools. Emile was instrumental in bringing attention to 
Rousseau’s 
source of inspiration to modern educators. Pestalozzi and Froebel 
in their studies of the child, did praiseworthy work in advancing 
education along these lines, but in the main they furthered the 

_ “naturalism” insisted upon by Rousseau, and helped give impetus 
to the tendency present in education today to over-emphasize the 
value of interest and to negative the only real reason for any edu- 
cational system—its power to discipline. 


bart, Fichte’s pupil at Jena and Kant’s successor as professor of 
philosophy at Konigsburg. To him the educators of today like 
to look with pride, ascribing to him the credit of giving education 
its psychological interpretation. His work, however, was supple- 
mental of Rousseau’s, and was of moment only in so far as he 
attained success in emphasizing methods whereby the child might 
be reached naturally or “easily”’—a characteristic that is the 
predominant trait of all modern aims and systems. 


tific” impulse given to education. He is the father of our science 
“course” in elementary and secondary schools, and to him can 
be ascribed the present day curriculum that places before the child 
of eight or nine the study of the crustaceans, the dissection of 
frogs and all the other “advanced” knowledge of vertebrates 
and invertebrates over which it is now deemed necessary that every 
little boy and girl should ponder. That his scheme left no room for 
character development was nothing novel, since from the time 
of the humanistic reaction, religion had found no place in the 
curricula of the innovators, and restraints of any kind had been 
frowned upon as inconsistent with the growth of the little animal 
known as the child. 


naturalismof Rousseau, the psychology of Herbart and the science 
of Spencer, have been the determinant factors in shaping modern 
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educational thought. Today they are the basis of our curricula and 
form compositely the essentials of educational principles. Subtract 
them and there would be left only a few fragments added by some 
obscure writers. 

But of all these factors the greatest by far was the force 
exerted by Rousseau and his school. Education as we know it 
today, is an evolution directly caused by the teachings of the 
naturalists and there is no system in vogue in our public schools 
that does not show in its plan and scope the impress of his thought. 
The means taken by our educators to train our children, are shaped 
and used along the lines marked out by Rousseau and the naturalists. 
It is at this point, when we place before ourselves the ideals of 
modern education and then examine intensively the means used to 
attain it, that we realize the anomaly of our present systems. 

What is the ideal of modern education? The dominant note 
apparent in all definitions is that education must be sociological. 
Turning to John Dewey we find education defined as “ the increas- 
ing participation of the individual in the social life of the race.” 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler writes: “If education cannot 
be identified with mere instruction, what is it? What does the 
term mean? I answer, it must mean a gradual adjustment to the 
spiritual possessions of the race.” These are representative defini- 
tions by representative leaders of present day education, and show 
clearly that education must have an aim higher than the mere im- 
parting of information. 

If this then is, and it seems to be, the ideal of education, if 
the gradual adjustment of the individual to the spiritual possessions 
of the race or his increasing participation in its social life con- 
stitutes the end of our systems of training, we are confronted with 
this grave problem: How can modern education based upon the 
mere content theories of Ratke, Comenius, Rousseau, Froebel, Pes- 
talozzi, Herbart and Spencer accomplish this ideal set up by the 
very educators who sanction the teachings of the former? How 
can our modern systems, the direct result of Rousseau’s influence, 
with their lack of discipline and restraint, provide our children with 
characters stable enough, with wills strong enough, with desires 
lofty enough, to adjust themselves to the spiritual possessions of 
the race or even to wish to do so? Can we expect to attain an 
ideal by using means absurdly inefficient, if not even hostile, to 
its accomplishment? 

Never at any previous period in the world’s history has the 
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need of true education loomed so large as at the present time. The 
war has made changes in a day that could have been accomplished 
only in centuries. While we spoke and wrote academically of so- 
cialism, of government control of the means of production, of 
competition and the right to contract and of. the freedom of the 
individual, the Great War came and within a year we saw the 
governments of Europe take over the railroads, the steamships, the 
crops and even the men, instituting at a single stroke of the pen 
more government regulation and control of capital, labor and their 
complements than the most radical dreamed of. In the name of 
national necessity, hundreds of industries have been abolished and 
others established; prices have been fixed, hours of labor have 
been determined and even the amount and kind of food to be con- 
sumed has been made the subject matter of royal decree. In great 
measure the freedom of the individual has been curtailed and 
governments have usurped hitherto unheard-of functions. 

These are conditions that will have decisive influences on the 
individual and his social relations. It is idle to suppose that these 
changes are entirely beneficial in themselves; that they carry no 
inherent danger to the constitutional rights of the governed. They 
are the outcome of abnormal causes and are justified by necessity, 
but if they are not wisely and providently supervised and controlled, 
they will present a status fraught with tremendous possibilities for 
evil. Because of this the need is more insistent than ever for the 
development of men of sound judgment, who can think clearly and 
act courageously. 

Economically the problems that will confront us are very 
serious. At present the country is suffering from price inflation. 
All food stuffs have advanced more than sixty per cent and the 
general cost of living has increased over fifty-two per cent in the 
last year. On the other hand, profits in business have never been 
so high. Many manufacturers are making enormous returns, some 
as high as from one hundred per cent to three hundred per cent. 
As a solution of a problem that has already reached grave propor- 
tions, the people are calling for a minimum price list to be fixed by 
government mandate. But it is clear that this is not the solution 
of the difficulty. Prices and market values are not matters sub- 
ject to government dictation or control. They are the result of 
causes which the government can reach only partially and then 
most imperfeetly. 

But if this situation is serious now, what will it be after the 
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War? Will our alliance with the European Powers save us from 
the effects of a post-bellum drive for lost markets and vanished 
trade balances? How will we meet the commercial warfare that will 
surely follow the signing of the articles of peace? Can we expect 
to find a panacea for all our economic problems in the government? 
And if the government cannot supply the remedies, where can they 
be found? Again we see the utmost need of men who have been 
trained by true discipline to do sustained thinking. Can we expect 
such men from a system of education that insists upon mere con- 
tent study, that allows the child at nine or ten to choose the studies 
that appeal to him because they are easy and omit the ones that 
are difficult—a prevalent theory that is the direct outcome of 
Rousseau and the naturalists? Can we expect a youth spent in 
mental dissipation to become, by age alone, a man of self-sacrifice 
and large vision? 

Sociologically, we will have to face great difficulties. The 
workingman, through the invention of many time and labor saving 
devices, has been freed from much drudgery and now finds his 
day portionable into eight hours for rest, eight hours for work and 
eight hours for recreation. Immediately we are confronted with 
this question: Are eight hours needed for recreation? It is equita- 
ble that the workman should be accorded this time but what is he 
to do with it? Who are they who will lead him to safe places 
of amusement? What are the influences that will bring him to a 
realization that that period of freedom from his factory work must 
not be wasted; that it is an opportunity for self-improvement and 
advancement? Without the proper leaders, he will.make himself 
a temptation to others to exploit. Without the power to think be- 
yond the confines of his day, he will become but a unit in a crowd 
that blindly obeys the dictates of selfish leaders. Can we expect 
to give him, or his children, the proper training to meet these 
problems by whirling them through a vast unseasonable series of 
sense impressions that give no opportunity for discipline, whether 
mental or moral? Can we expect his children to rise superior to 
their environment, or even to adjust themselves to it, by allowing 
them to dabble in clay modeling, printing, basketry or other soft 
work, when they should be trained to the realization that hard, 
exacting work is the basis of a happy and successful life? 

Religiously the problem is even worse. With the single ex- 
ception of the Catholic Church, religion has ceased to be an in- 
fluence in the lives of the people. The automobile, the Sunday 
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newspaper, laziness and general indifference have thinned the ranks 
of the church-goers until now they are little more than a corporal’s 
guard. Competition with the moving pictures is emptying the 
churches at the evening services. Can we expect any other condi- 
tion when all religion has been intentionally excluded from our 
modern curricula? Can -we hope for any happier state of affairs 
while we follow the doctrines of men such as Rousseau? Morality 
is impossible without religion, yet to obtain morality, our educa- 
tors are using means that tend to destroy every vestige of religious 
feeling in the child. 

These, broadly stated, are some of the difficulties that must 
be met in the coming years. They are apparent now, their 
full effects will be felt later and will form the burdens carried 
by the men of tomorrow. If education is a gradual adjustment 
to the spiritual possessions of the race, if it means “ the increasing 
participation of the individual in its social life,” then it should 
provide the means by which it can enable the child to attain the 
ideal it sees before him. Education, it is true, is a process of 
living, but it is more than that. It is today’s training for tomor- 
row’s problem. It must fit the child not merely to his life, but 
also prepare him by discipline of mind and body to rise superior to 
his environment and make life better for himself and those about 
him. 

It is unnecessary in this article to prove that our present system 
of education is woefully inefficient in its attempts to attain this 
end. That is a fact that most people are beginning to realize, and 
with little comfort. Our children are not receiving the proper 
training to equip them for their work in life; to participate more 
actively in the social relations. Nor can this be different so long 
as education presents the strange anomaly of setting up an ideal 
and then attempting to reach it by using means that are inefficient 
and inimical. 

The fundamental error lies in the slavish, extravagant ad- 
herence to the so-called “‘ naturalism ” of Rousseau, the “‘ interest ” 
of Herbart, Froebel and Pestalozzi and the “ science” of Spencer. 
In Emile Rousseau laid down the doctrine that the child should 
learn naturally, that we should let the baby burn his fingers to 
learn the lesson that he should keep a safe distance from the fire. 
He would let the tree grow as it would, with little direction from 
outside forees or influences. 

We can see clearly the application of this principle in our 
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present day public school and the utter havoc it is making. The 
elective system is the direct offspring of Rousseau and his followers, 
and the elective system is the curse of our public, elementary and 
high schools and our colleges. So far has this mistaken idea, that 
immature minds know what is best for themselves, been carried, 
that in a great number of our elementary schools the child of nine 
or ten is permitted to choose the studies he will take up. We know 
that the great temptation in such a case is.to choose not the subjects 
that will prove the best source of training, for all such subjects 

e “drill” subjects and therefore dry, but to take up those 
which are attractive because they are easy. And it would 
not be consistent with human nature to expect a child to choose the 
harder, though more beneficial course, when a comparatively easier 
one beckons. 

This ridiculous condition is equaled by that in the high schools. 
Here we see boys and girls plotting together, helping one another 
to find the easiest way through. The whole matter of education has 
become a patch-quilt match. When the child enters the high school, 
he has before him a frame which the authorities will require him 
to fill with so many patches of English, modern languages, mathe- 
matics, music, physical training and other subjects. So he begins 
to pick out his patches, according to the appeal of the subject or the 
rumor that it is easy or that the teachers are lenient. Towards the 
end of his course, it may be after three, three and a half, four, four 
and a half or five years, he presents his frame work of patches 
to the authorities and if he has enough, he is graduated. Continuity 
of subject; value of subject matter; regard for mental dis- 
cipline? These never enter his mind. All he desires is a certain 
number of “counts ”’ and when he gets them he is satisfied, and 
many times he enters the last termis of his course not knowing 
whether he has enough patches or how to fit them in. The absurd- 
ity of the whole situation can be seen at a glance when we learn 
that in one school it takes a corps of especially trained teachers, 
over sixty in number, seven weeks, working eight hours a day at 
this problem exclusively, to arrange the pupil’s system of patches! 
This monumental folly occurs twice a year. 

But even this waste might be justified if real benefits accrued 
to the student, but that is not so. Rare, indeed, is the boy or girl 
who purposely chooses the subjects that will give the most adequate 
training. Practically every child follows the line of least resistance 
and when he does that, we can be sure that he is not being educated. 
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This freedom, or naturalism, is closely allied in its results with 
the over-emphasis now being placed on “ interest’ in education. 
Froebel and Pestalozzi advocated its use in the kindergarten and 
now it has spread through the whole school, rendering the discipline 
znemic and weak and destroying all possibility of obtaining accur- 
acy or perfection by repetition and drill. Interest in itself is a won- 
derful asset in education; without it education would become a dull 
matter of driver and driven. But it is unjustifiable to hold that it 
should be the sole determinant of a subject’s value. Our education 
has become soft and spineless because the authorities act always in 
the fear that the child’s interest may be lost. They forget, or 
do not realize, that the keenest enjoyment comes from grappling 
with problems that are difficult and, therefore, on their face not 
interesting. But the sad part of it all lies in the fact that the child 
is left to learn by bitter experience that much of life’s work is not 
always interesting, yet it must be done and done efficiently. 
Of all the evils inherent in our present systems of education, these 
two are the greatest: The naturalism influence of Rousseau, and 
the excessive emphasizing of interest. 

A third tendency, which is being especially stressed at the 
present time, is the use of science as an educational factor. A great 
impetus was given this by the publication of Dr. Abraham Flexner’s 
plan for The Modern School. According to his prospectus (and the 
school itself will open its doors this month), he discards Latin, 
Greek and mathematics as inefficient means to educate properly. He 
centres his curriculum around science and makes science the basis 
and foundation of all studies. This scheme, since its publication 
and endorsement by the powerful Rockefeller Foundation, has at- 
tracted widespread attention. But when we study the pamphlet 
carefully, we can readily see that Dr. Flexner has given us little that 
is new. He has merely torn a leaf from Spencer. To justify his 
substitution of science for the languages and mathematics, he quar- 
rels with the present curricula that contain these subjects. The 
justice of his quarrel with the classics cannot be taken up here. 
That would give matter enough for a paper in itself. What is more 
important, at the present, is his plea for the widest use of science 
studies in the school. 

In the early part of his paper he informs us that “ never has 
there been greater need for abstract thinking.” Yet when he would 
make sciénce the centre of his course of study and discard the 
traditional subjects, long recognized for their value to discipline 
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mentally, he falls into the serious error of believing that by em- 
phasizing the study of the sciences, he will train the youth to do 
clear, abstract thinking. 

No one who has had practical experience in the elementary 
or secondary schools, can admit the truth of his contentions. For 
the most part science studies are mere content studies. They are 
informative studies only. And any study that merely gives in- 
formation is of little value for disciplining the mind. It is true 
that it does improve the powers of observation; it is true that it 
does strengthen the memory, but it fails in the most essential 
requisite, in the only real value that a study can have: it seldom 
trains the mind to think, or the judgment to act. After long con- 
tact with some of our most capable science teachers, the writer has 
found the complaint the same in every instance, whether in zodlogy, 
botany, biology, chemistry or physics; the pupil will do all the 
work of observing and experimenting, but when a conclusion must 
be deduced, he fails absolutely to do any original thinking, and the 
work then devolves upon the teacher. As soon as any intensive 
thinking must be done, the child, even in advanced high school 
grades, loses interest in his subject and evades, by trickery or 
otherwise, that part of the work which alone can provide him with 
the sort of training that aids in the development of sound judgment. 
The study of science is so poorly adapted to the training of the 
mind, beyond the memory and observation, that it resolves itself 
into a mere imparting of information that anyone can get by going 
to the proper page in the encyclopedia. If I care to know the 
shape of a flounder’s backbone (and this is not infrequently an 
exercise given to school children) I can go to the library and after 
little effort acquire the proper facts. The judgment exercised in 
this instance seems an absolute minimum compared with the inten- 
sive thought that must come into action if I am called upon to 
translate an English exercise into Greek or Latin. Yet the modern 
educators would exclude the teaching of Latin and Greek from our 
schools and substitute such things as “the making of a camera” 
or the study of the birds and bees. 

Further than instructing the pupil in the principles of sanitary 
living, the teaching of science in the elementary and for the most 
part in the secondary schools, is a waste of time. It loads down the 
mind with fact impediments that the child has no use for, and 
which he could not use if he needed. And when we find a boy 
of twelve learning by memory the division of the invertebrates or 
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a girl of fifteen studying the frog, we begin to wonder how either 
can be trained to do abstract thinking by these means. 

If any change is to be adopted it should be along those lines 
that will restrict the mere content studies, such as biology, zoology 
and botany, to the imparting of only such facts as will help the 
child to live more healthfully. 

The Reformation, it has been asserted, marked an era of 
“freedom.” The old inhibitions of the Church were cast aside as 
obsolete, self-destructive and opposed to the development of all that 
is best in the individual. Freedom became the watchword—freedom 
of thought—freedom of action. Discarding the principles on which 
the Church was founded and which it insisted upon as requisite for 
right living, the innovators builded along the lines of their new 
founded freedom. The Protestant creeds that resulted were to 
accord man the spiritual help that he needed. In the passing of 
the centuries the test has been made. Today Protestantism, inas- 
much as it means religion, stands before the world a futile thing, 
bankrupt of all spiritual force, a mere convention, powerless to 
react in any degree upon its members. And in the minds of the 
thoughtful there is dawning the realization of the emptiness of its 
tenets. Freedom is not the goal of the creature, and Protestants 
of today are beginning to discern the fact that the revolt of the 
sixteenth century was in no sense a reformation but a religious 
debauch, the price of which they are now paying. 

As it has been with religion, so has it been with education. 
Education and religion are practically synonymous, and when a 
blow is struck at one, it cannot fail to react upon the other. The 
license of Luther and his contemporaries was not confined to re- 
ligion. It had a direct effect upon education. The strict discipline 
of the Schoolmen, which gave the world such men as St. Thomas 
Aquinas.and St. Dominic, was battered down by the iconoclasts who 
proclaimed the new “ freedom.” The aim of education up to this 
time was to train by thorough drill and constant practice. The mind 
was reached by intensive training, and abstract thinking was obtained 
by dialectic exercises that brought the judgment into rapid action. 
Judged in the light of present day standards, the course of study 
laid down was unusually severe, yet the training that it gave was 
magnificent. The studies taken up carried no excess, useless bag- 
gage. When the student passed his work in poetry, rhetoric, logic 
and philosophy, he went forth equipped mentally to do close, con- 
centrated thinking. He was a finished product. 
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But when looseness of thought deluged the intellectual 
world subsequent to the Reformation, this mental discipline of the 
Schoolmen was found inconsistent with the newly-proclaimed 
“freedom.” In the reaction, the pendulum began to swing wide. 
The strict, disciplinary methods of the old school were swept aside 
and the radical naturalism of Rousseau, the science of Spencer and 
the psychological interpretation of Herbart took their place. Con- 
tent studies were now insisted upon and the disciplinary subjects, 
by means of which the mind was put through mental gymnastics, 
were thrust aside. The results are apparent today. They are 
forcing us to a candid confession that education, as well as religion, 
that is born of license cannot efficiently train the youth ‘for life, 
since life has always been predicated upon the bases of strictest 
obedience and accountability. After these long years of fruitless 
experiment and wasted effort, the modern educator must soon real- 
ize the absurdity of expecting order out of chaos or strength out 
of weakness. : 

This is the anomaly of education. Our modern educators are 
setting up an ideal of social participation.and for its attainment are 
using means that must ultimately destroy it. How much farther 
must the pendulum swing before it returns from its quixotic gyra- 
tions ? 














THE CATHOLIC FOUNDERS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
BY MARGARET B. DOWNING. 


MAEORGE WASHINGTON’S majestic figure over- 
Mil shadows all others concerned in establishing the 
Mi Capital of the United States on the banks of the 
Potomac. From the hour the first President ac- 
cepted from Congress the mission of providing a 
permanent seat for the Federal Government, until a few days pre- 
vious to his death, some nine years later, he devoted to the task all 
his consummate wisdom and prudence, his tireless energy and inex- 
haustible patience. Washington’s writings in relation to the found- 
ing of the fair city which bears his name, have recently been col- 
lected, and the story told in chronological sequence is entertaining 
even for the casual reader, and has proven extremely serviceable 
for the historical student. From this volume an adequate idea may 
be gathered of the assistance which the Chief Magistrate sought 
and received from distinguished Catholics. Some were owners in 
the ten miles square taken from Maryland and Virginia to form 
the District of Columbia. Others were brilliant professional men, 
like the French engineer, Major Charles Pierre L’Enfant, and the 
talented young Irish architect, James Hoban. Many others ren- 
dered the most important services in the purchasing and laying out 
of the city, as Daniel Carroll of Rock Creek, brother of the Arch- 
bishop, and those whose memory is intimately associated with the 
erecting and adorning of the Federal structures. All of these early 
Catholic residents, through their loyal efforts to aid President Wash- 
ington in the formidable labor of building the permanent seat of 
government, are honored as co-founders of the splendid city, now 
the Capital of one of the world’s most powerful nations. 

Of the sixteen proprietors who owned the estates at present 
comprising the District of Columbia, six, or three-eights of the 
total number, were Catholics. Of these six, two, Notley Young and 
Daniel Carroll of Duddington, were joint proprietors of the vast 
tract known as Cerne Abbey Manor, which roughly sketched em- 
braces all that portion of Washington city proper, from the site of 





1 Records of the Columbia Historical Society. Writings of Washington, vol. 
xvii. Washington, D.C. 1914. 
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the present Bureau of Engraving and Printing to Ninth and K 
Streets, northwest; and from the confluence of the Anacostia River, 
or Eastern Branch, with the Potomac along its southeast and 
southwest shores to the rural districts beyond the navy yard. To 
this must be added all of the village of Anacostia to Bennings and 
northeast of the city to the suburb of Eckington. Preéminent 
distinction must be given the same Notley Young and Daniel Car- 
roll among the founders of the Catholic Church in the Capital of 
the nation. The chronicle of their achievements, with those who 
played a different though no less important réle, makes an edifying 
page in the history of the Church in its oldest American English- 
speaking province. 

Notley Young was the uncle of Daniel Carroll of Duddington, 
and their vast estate on the Potomac had descended, on the distaff 
side, from that Notley Rozier who was the godson and heir of 
Thomas Notley, Governor of the Province of Maryland, 1676-79. 
Governor Notley came of a noble Catholic line of Dorset, England, 
and he had called his Potomac manor grant Cerne Abbey, after 
the famous Benedictine foundation which Aelfric, the Grammarian, 
ruled for many years as Abbot. The Roziers were kindred of the 
most illustrious pioneer families of Maryland; Sewalls, who 
for three generations gave missionary priests to the Province; 
Digges, who were militant as well as religious defenders of the 
Faith, since the founder of the family in Lord Baltimore’s Pala- 
tinate, Sir Dudley Digges, was the gallant defender of St. Mary’s 
City when it was besieged by Coode in the Protestant rebellion; 
Neales, who were stanch upholders of the Calverts, and gave emi- 
nent churchmen during the years of persecution, as well as in the 
years of religious liberty; Fenwicks, cavaliers who stood loyally 
for the Stuarts in the Scottish Highlands and in the wilderness of 
Maryland, and from whose later descendants came two of the 
earliest members of the American hierarchy. To this list of sturdy 
Catholic families of Maryland in the late seventeenth century may 
be added the Darnalls, the Brents, the Hills, the Queens, the Car- 
rolls, the Jenkins, the Mattinglys, the Spaldings and the Lancasters. 
All had intermarried with the ancestors of Notley Young and 
Daniel Carroll. It is conceded that the survival of the Faith in 
the days of penal persecution was entirely due to the unflagging zeal 
of these native Marylanders. They sent their sons to St. Omer’s to 
receive a religious education, and their daughters to the convents 
of Flanders. Many of the sons returned to labor as missionaries 
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at a time when a price was set on their heads. They suffered long 
years of unjust persecution and cruel privation. Their churches 
were the wigwam of the Indian or some dim room in a secluded 
manor, and they crept disguised about the country, endeavoring 
to bring occasional religious consolation to the faithful. Their dis- 
regard of comfort and their heroic courage in the performance of 
duty, makes a glorious chapter in the Catholic history of Maryland. 

Of such stern and uncompromising Catholic ancestry came Not- 
ley Young, a patriarchal figure in the early days of Washington city. 
He was twice married; first to Mary, daughter of Ignatius Digges 
of Melrose, and second to Mary, daughter of Daniel Carroll of 
Upper Marlborough. By the first alliance he became the brother 
of Rev. Thomas Digges, S.J., who celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass for the first time within the boundaries of Washington 
city, and by the second, of Most Rev. John Carroll, first Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. More than thirty years before Washington 
came from Mount Vernon to confer with the proprietors along the 
Potomac, the manor house of Notley Young was a shelter and a 
refuge for the Catholics in the vicinity. It stood on the high river 
bank on what is now G Street, between Ninth and Tenth, south- 
west. A commodious chapel led from the pillared portico overlooking 
the Potomac and occupied the entire western wing of the dwelling. 
Tradition has it Father Digges rode up from his father’s mansion, 
in Prince George County, to visit his sister in the spring of 1760, 
and administered the sacraments and celebrated Mass in the chapel 
during the entire week of his sojourn. When Father John Carroll- 
took up residence at his mother’s home in Rock Creek in 1774, 
he began parochial work in an area which was coterminous with 
what was later the District of Columbia and parts of adjacent coun- 
ties in Maryland and Virginia. He frequently made long visits 
to Notley’s hospitable mansion and attended to the spiritual needs 
of Catholics scattered about the countryside. 

Notley Young gave generously of his abundance to the strug- 
gling church of the District of Columbia. An entire square of 
land was devoted to the purposes of a cemetery near St. Peter’s 
Church, and lesser parcels were left by his will to be held at the 
disposal of Bishop Carroll and to be used at his need. He left six 
children. Notley second became a secular priest, and figures hon- 
orably in the first decade after the establishment of the See of 
Baltimore. - Nicholas and Benjamin married and left large families. 
At least one priest, sometimes more, appears in every generation, 
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with more than a generous quota of fair and accomplished daugh- 
ters who joined the teaching orders locating in the new city. 

The Rev. Dominic Young, a member of the illustrious. 
Order of Preachers, was a well-loved pastor at St. Dominic’s 
Church in South Washington. There were two, Revs. Ignatius 
Fenwick Young, uncle and nephew, and Father Raymond Young, 
all laboring in parishes of the province of Baltimore during the 
same juncture of time. Notley Young’s eldest daughter, Mary, 
married into the Fenwick family. She resided for years near St. 
Patrick’s Church and was its liberal benefactor. Eleanor married 
Robert Brent, nephew of Archbishop Carroll and first Mayor of 
Washington. A third daughter, Ann, married Peter Casanove, 
and with her family is counted among the founders and patrons of 
Trinity Church, Georgetown. Notley Young died in his manor 
home in 1802, and was buried with his kindred in the stately mauso- 
leum on the river bank. When the growing city began to encroach 
not only on the homes of the living but of the dead, Robert Brent, 
the mayor, had all the remains reverently laid in the Carroll burial 
ground at St. John’s on Rock Creek. It is a reproach that the 
exact location of the grave of this Catholic founder of the National 
Capital is unknown. But the memory of such men as Notley Young 
survives without the aid of imposing mortuary marble. 

Sprung from the same sturdy Catholic stock on the maternal 
side as Notley Young, Daniel Carroll of Duddington added the 
heroic strain of the O’Carrolls, chiefs of Ely. He was the great- 
grandson of that Charles Carroll, the immigrant, who appears in 
provincial annals as the Attorney-General of Maryland. He was 
the second cousin of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the Signer. 
Daniel of Duddington was just entering his majority when Presi- 
dent Washington became a familiar figure to the denizens about 
the Upper Potomac. His was a commanding presence in the devel- 
opment of the Capital in its first half century. His life was full 
of vicissitudes, but he remained through all reverses of fortune the 
high type of Catholic gentleman—benevolent to the poor, generous 
to the Church and to his friends, chivalrous and high principled in 
the affairs of daily life. When he died in 1849, the National Daily 
Intelligencer (May 15th) said of him editorially: “ He made 
every exertion for the accommodation of the First Congress, erect- 
ing numerous buildings which did not ptove profitable. He was 
always an indulgent landlord. He favored the widow and the 
orphan and other needy tenants, and would yield thousands of 
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dollars rather than dismiss them .for owing rent. He was the 
friend of the poor and dispensed large sums in charity from his 
abundant means. But, alas, the mutability of fortune deprived him 
of late years of the means of giving to the poor.” No one man in 
the chronicles of the city gave such large sums to the Church as 
Mr. Carroll. An examination of the archives of Baltimore show 
how promptly he answered every call, and how prudently he set 
‘aside land to be used in the future, when the needs of the parishes 
increased. The youngest of urban churches in Washington, 
St. Vincent’s, is built on a square of land Carroll deeded to the 
bishop in 1805. No man showed a broader public spirit. Thus 
he is found leading the subscriptions of the citizens who were 
patriotically planning to erect an edifice in which Congress could 
meet, until the structure destroyed by the British in 1814, was 
rebuilt. He gave more than two thousand dollars and collected 
more than half of the sum needed, seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, from his kinsmen, William Dudley Digges, Robert 
Brent, William Brent of Richland, whose daughter he had married, 
Charles Carroll of Bellevue, his brother, and James Young. Other 
generous Catholic subscribers to the fund for the “ Brick Capitol,” 
as it is called, were James D. Barry, friend of Archbishop Carroll 
and founder of Barry’s chapel on Greenleaf’s Point, the present 
navy yard, and Nicholas L. Queen, owner of the imposing country 
seat, “The Enclosure,” with its famous colonial shrine, Queen’s 
Chapel. Daniel of Duddington figures in another national emerg- 
ency, according to Dolly Madison’s letter to her sister, Cutts, hastily 
inscribed after the battle, scornfully called by latter-day historians 
“the Bladensburg races.’ In the second paragraph, the distressed 
lady says: “ Our kind friend, Mr. Carroll, has just come to hasten 
our departure, and is in a very bad humor because I insist on waiting 
for the large portrait of General Washington to be secured, and it 
requires to be unscrewed from the wall. This process is too tedious 
for the perilous moments and I have ordered the frame to be broken 
and the canvas taken out.’’? 

When Major L’Enfant and his colleague, in laying out the 
Federal city, Baron de Graffe, arrived in the spring of 1791, they 
were entertained by Daniel Carroll. This was before the famous 
quarrel over the situation of the new manor house of Duddington, 
a controversy which eventually caused L’Enfant’s dismissal from 


2 Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison. Edited by her grandniece. Pp. 110, 
111, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1888. 
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the post of chief engineer. Carroll owned that beautiful eminence 
which stands eighty-eight feet above the river, now crowned. by 
the United States Capitol. It was almost the geographical centre 
of Cerne Abbey Manor domain, and Carroll realizing that his home, 
Notley Hall, in Prince George County, was too far removed from 
the city, had fixed on this hill as the ideal site for a new mansion. 
L’Enfant, however, would hear of no other position for the legis- 
lative halls, and Carroll becoming enthusiastic over the engineer’s 
plans, parted with this property at a figure so far disproportionate 
to its value that it was a virtual gift to the nation. 

The slow and inscrutable decrees of truth and justice have 
worked out the vindication of L’Enfant’s memory. He was pos- 
sessed of untoward temper, and was insubordinate to Presidents 
Washington and Jefferson and the Commissioners whom they ap- 
pointed. But to his pure and exalted ideals, his transcendant genius 
and the integrity of his character, history has paid a belated but en- 
tirely adequate tribute. His plan, rescued from a dusty pigeon hole 
of the War Department, has been executed to its last detail, and as a 
consequence Washington is one of the beauty spots of the world.. It 
is pathetic to know that for this almost perfect piece of work, he 
received one thousand three hundred and ninety-four dollars, which 
was the interest and principal combined of six hundred and sixty- 
six dollars, the princely sum offered him on his dismissal, and 
which for ten years he refused to accept. The nation cannot be 
accused of reckless prodigality towards this unfortunate French 
patriot to whom it owed such signal benefits. For, several years 
previous to these events, the lot on Seventeenth Street nearly oppo- 
site the White House, given him in the first survey, was sold for 
taxes. In his declining days, stricken with illness and suffering 
from loss of fortune, L’Enfant found a home and tender care with 
William Dudley Digges at Chillum Castle Manor, Green Hill, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. The chatelaine of Chillum Castle 
Manor was the daughter of Daniel Carroll of Duddington. It 
seems poetic justice that this noble lady should smooth his path 
to the grave with almost filial tenderness since her father, unwit- 
tingly, had brought such misery into his life. More than eighty 
years the eminent engineer rested in a forgotten spot at Green Hill, 
when the Government, aroused by the efforts of Right Rev. 
D. J. O’Connell, Bishop of Richmond, then rector of the Catholic 
University, and the late Rev. D. J. Stafford, pastor of St. Patrick’s, 
to remove the remains to a worthy mausoleum, provided a military 
VOL, CV.—47 
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funeral and a grave among the heroic dead at Arlington. L’Enfant 
now awaits the last summons on the brow of a hill directly over- 
looking the city which is his monument, and upon which as an artist 
and an engineer his fame will rest enduringly. 

The name of James Hoban, architect of the attractive home 
of the Presidents, appears frequently in the annals of Washington 
from the first five years after the purchase of the ten miles square 
until his death in 1817. Like L’Enfant, he was a regular attendant 
at St. Patrick’s Church. He came from Dublin in his early man- 
hood, and was winning a competence in Charleston, South Carolina, 
when the new Capital and its opportunities lured him north. The 
White House shows the cherished memory of Hoban’s old home, 
many of its features being taken from the palace of the Duke of 
Leinster in Dublin. Hoban was held in high esteem by General 
Washington and by all with whom he was associated. He entered 
_ heartily into the life of the city, and became captain of the first 
militia company in the District of Columbia. It was his proud 
privilege to lead forth his command in 1797 to meet the retiring 
Executive, who was en route from Philadelphia to Mount Vernon. 
Besides the White House, which is exclusively his work, Hoban 
labored on many other public buildings. He laid the foundations 
of the new Capitol building in 1815, after several sets of contractors 
had defrauded the Government by spurious attempts, and he became 
an associate of Dr. William Thornton, the official architect, until 
the handsome pile which is the admiration of the world was nearing 
completion, and death bade him rest. 

Another distinguished architect, not Catholic in practice but 
certainly one in education and sympathy, was Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, like Hoban an associate of Dr. Thornton in the lofty 
ideals which inspired the building of the legislative halls. Latrobe 
had studied for many years in Rome and was entirely permeated 
with its canons of art. He prevailed on President Jefferson to 
permit him to seek the best artists of Italy, in order that the interior 
of the Capitol might be worthy of the designs of the architects. 
When Latrobe sailed for Europe in 1804, it was with the avowed 
purpose of influencing Antonio Canova to return with him. The 
great master, however, was engaged with the Duke of Tuscany and 
the Venetians, and the infant republic could offer nothing com- 
mensurate with the terms of these patrons. Canova, however, was 
sympathetic and he obtained for Latrobe the best available sculptor 
Florence and his studio afforded, namely his kinsman and as- 
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sistant, Guiseppe Franzoni. This gentle Tuscan came to Washing- 
ton early in 1805 with a large retinue of servants, several well- 
known artists and sculptors, among whom was Giovanni Andrei, 
some master stonemasons and woodcarvers, and before the leaves 
were green in the parks of the Capital, he was working with the 
zeal of one of the ancient masters. Franzoni was cultured and 
intelligent, and he was admitted at once on terms of cordial friend- 
ship with that most cosmopolitan and democratic of all Amer- 
can executives, Thomas Jefferson. He supped at the White House 
several times a week, and politics in Europe—it was the Napoleonic 
era—art, letters and prominent personalties engaged him until a 
late hour. 

For ten years Franzoni and his assistants labored until the 
interior of the Capitol began to assume the beauty and ornateness 
dreamed of by Thornton, Hoban and Latrobe. Of this noble work, 
practically nothing is known at the present day. Franzoni was 
worthy of his training under Canova, and he wrought wonders in 
marble and in bronze. There were exquisite angel heads peeping 
from obscure recesses, and an allegorical frieze was in progress 
just above the fine portraits of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette, presented by them in 1779: “To our Great, Faithful and 
Beloved Friend and Ally, General Washington.” The letter, ac- 
companying the paintings, sent by Chevalier de la Luzerne, fortu- 
nately exists but the portraits have perished. Some faint idea of 
the superb treasures of art wrought under the direction of Fran- 
zoni, may be gathered from the writings and speeches of Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun. But Franzoni did not possess the art of self- 
advertising so essential to success in the new world. He made 
glorious statues, but he wrote no dogmatic treatises on art, and 
he failed to keep any inventory of his achievements. When the 
British, under Admiral Cockburn, so wantonly burned the Capitol, 
all his faithful labors were reduced to ashes—all, save the lovely 
figure of “ Justice” adorning the law library, and a graceful and 
appealing statuette of “ Liberty ” above the Speaker’s desk. Fran- 
zoni never recovered from the grief caused by the British admiral’s 
barbaric act. For days he went about the ruined Capitol wringing 
his hands and weeping, trying to find something which had been 
spared and might be restored. Just six months after the burning, 
death, the consoler, brought him relief. Franzoni was buried in 
St. Patrick’s old cemetery, and later was removed, with other illus- 
trious aliens who had given their best to the United States Capitol, 
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to a mausoleum in Oak Hill. A year later Carlo Franzoni, with 
Francesco Iardello as assistant, came to finish his brother’s con- 
traets. Carlo was a sculptor of greater renown than Guiseppe, 
and had been for many years employed by Pius VII. in the Vatican. 
His most admired work in the legislative halls are the celebrated 
corn columns of the north vestibule of which Anthony Trollope 
wrote, “ These pillars are the only original thought I noted in 
America.” 

All these first Italian exiles were members of St. Patrick’s, un- 
til the needs of the growing city caused the division of Washington’s 
most venerable parish. The first modest church of the new parish of 
St. Peter’s occupied the same site as the present stately struc- 
ture. The inhospitable climate killed off these children of the South 
one by one, as indeed it had ten years previous to Latrobe’s journey, 
the Irish.laborers Hoban had brought to work on the White House. 
There were few physicians, no hospitals or orders of nursing re- 
ligious, to which both Irish and Italians had been accustomed. The 
nation owes these early Catholics*a heavy debt, but except to the 
special investigator, their zeal, diligence and heroic endurance are 
utterly unknown. To the Italians another debt is owing in that 
they, with the influence of Thornton, Hoban and Latrobe, stamped 
on the national mind a sense of true values in art. This is apparent 
in the first Federal buildings erected when this influence dominated 
even the subtle plans of politicians. Note the magnificant pile of 


the Capitol buildings, not without architectural blemish it is true, 


but of such splendid proportions and general symmetry no later 
architect could destroy its grandeur, no matter how many terraces 
and sunken gardens were added. There is the stately Treasury 
and the majestic Corinthian Patent Office. Nothing so worthy has 
been erected since, except the Library of Congress and the fine 
railroad terminal. These Italians effected, moreover, the first organ- 
ized effort towards good classical music. What has evolved into 
the nationally famous Marine Band began with a few homesick 
Tuscans training and conducting some Americans who showed 
talent. They also were among the first organists and trained choir 
singers who helped to enhance the beauty and solemnity of the 
Divine Service. 

In the first two decades of Washington’s municipal existence, 
Catholic mayors presided over its destinies for eleven years. Robert 
Brent, the first mayor of Washington, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Jefferson in 1802, and served for ten years. He was the son 
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of Robert Brent of Woodstock, on Acqui Creek, Virginia, and his 
mother was Anne, eldest sister of Archbishop Carroll. The Brents 
of Acqui were descendants of George Brent, the immigrant who 
came to the colony of Virginia in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. They were not, so far as genealogical records can show, 
related to the Maryland Brents, Gyles and Hugh, who came over 
with Governor Leonard Calvert’s colony on the Ark and the Dove. 
During his term as mayor, and during which he served without 
remuneration, Robert Brent was judge of the Orphans’ Court and 
in charge of the extensive charities devolving on him through his 
father-in-law, Notley Young’s will. His handsome country seat, 
Brentwood, was a radiating point of social life when Washington 
was in its infancy. He is buried in the brick vault near the old 
mansion. Thomas Carberry was mayor in 1819, and is credited 
with the excellent reform of separating juvenile delinquents from 
criminal adult inmates of the city jail. Mr. Carberry was the 
brother of that Mrs. Ann Mattingly, whose miraculous cure through 
the intercession of Prince Hohenlohe von Schillingsfiirst caused 
such religious enthusiasm in the early part of 1824.8 

The Carrolls of Upper Marlborough, or of Rock Creek, had 
two eminent founders, in the limited political as well as the broad 
Catholic sense, in the Archbishop and the Commissioner, that Daniel 
Carroll who was a member of Congress from Maryland and is 
also known in history as the “ Statesman.” The Archbishop, to 
the renowned titles which he holds as Primate of the American 
hierarchy and founder of Georgetown College, adds that of being 
the first regular parish priest the District of Columbia boasted, 
until the establishment of the College in Washington’s mother city 
of Georgetown in 1789 and of Trinity Church some five years later. 
Father Carroll attended the needs of Catholics all along the Potomac 
until 1783, when he was called to Baltimore to fill a larger réle. 
Daniel Carroll, the Commissioner, is intimately associated with the 
Catholic proprietors, Notley Young and Daniel Carroll of Dud- 
dington, his nephew. His name may be found on every subscription 
list looking towards the erection of Catholic churches or for causes 
of Catholic charity from the purchase of the Federal property until 
his death in 1796. He maintained St. John’s chapel at Rock Creek 
out of his private funds, until his brother was in position to support 
it from diocesan funds. The old manor house at Rock Creek which 


Whitfield, Examination of Evidence and Report on the Miraculous Restoration 
to Health of Mrs. Ann Mattingly. Charleston, South Carolina. 1830. 
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Daniel, the Commissioner, inherited as his mother’s portion of the 
great colonial grant; “The Woodyard,” was destroyed by fire 
nearly half a century ago. The modern stone church of St. John’s, 
at Forest Glen, is situated about two hundred yards from the hal- 
lowed shrine which was the scene of Father John Carroll’s mission- 
ary labors, and on a tract of land left for church purposes by the 
Commissioner. The old graveyard, to which reference has been 
made as the burial place of Notley Young and his kindred, is a 
sacred spot, although one little known. One of. the time-stained 
tombstones bears the name of Archbishop Carroll’s mother, Eleanor 
Darnall of “The Woodyard,” a valiant woman, typical of the daugh- 
ters of old Catholic Maryland. She died in her ninety-sixth year and 
lies beside her husband, Daniel Carroll of Upper Marlborough. 
Another Carroll, worthy of mention, is Charles of Bellevue, younger 
brother of Daniel of Duddington, who was a generous benefactor 
both of Trinity and of St. Patrick’s. Charles built a fine mansion 
in Georgetown after the pattern of Duddington Manor, but he soon 
became interested in a project to join a Catholic colony in New 
York State. He sold his handsome estates, Bellevue and Evermay 
in Georgetown, and made a home in the Empire State. He is hon- 
ored among the founders of the diocese of Syracuse. 

Rev. Francis Neale, the first pastor of Trinity Church, was 
the brother of the second Archbishop of Baltimore, and holds an 
honored place in Catholic records, in that he is the first shepherd 
to keep a detailed account of his flock. His old parish book is 
almost in fragments, but it holds the honor of being the first Catho- 
lic register in all this District of Columbia, where such vast and 
vital Catholic interests are now centred. St. Patrick’s, the first 
parish in Washington city proper, claims a history which though 
shadowy, nearly approaches in antiquity that of Trinity Church, 
Georgetown. Father Richard Clarke, S.J., says that the Irish labor- 
ers brought here by Hoban found the Notley Young chapel and the 
Georgetown church both too remote, and they prevailed upon a 
zealous priest, Rev. Anthony Caffery, to come from Ireland to as- 
suage their spiritual needs. Father Caffery, or McAffery, pur- 
chased some lots still in the possession of St. Patrick’s parish and 
set about building a church. Meantime, the Catholics heard Mass in 
the second story of a brick house in E Street near Tenth. This 
was the nucleus of the splendid parish which has played a worthy 
part in the-development of the Church in the Capital city. All of 
the eminent Catholics in Washington attended St. Patrick’s in those 
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first years. Father Caffery came in 1794, and in 1804 the land 
purchased, on which a small frame edifice had been built, was deeded 
to Bishop Carroll and Washington knew him no more. And his- 
torians the most diligent have not been able to find satisfactory 
records of him at any period, before coming to this country, during 
his pastoral tenure at St. Patrick’s or after his return to Ireland. 
The most beloved pastor in the Capital, in its pioneer days, was 
Father William Matthews, a native Marylander, the first priest ever 
ordained in the diocese, and a giant figure in its development. He 
ruled the destinies of St. Patrick’s for fifty years, and in addition 
to this large responsibility, acted for several years as president of 
Georgetown College and of Gonzago College which he had founded. 
Seemingly he accomplished so much, that later his successors found 
little to do except to erect more splendid churches and parochial 
buildings. Father Matthews brought the Sisters of Charity for 
Providence Hospital and St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum. He aided 
the foundations of the Visitation Academy now in Connecticut Ave- 
nue, of the Sisters of the Poor and of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Among his assistants was Father Charles Constantine Pise, : the 
chaplain of the United States Senate from 1832-33. 

After St. Peter’s Church, the progress of Washington parishes 
went forward phenomenally. The foundations had been built firm 
and true, and the founders had left a glorious tradition which their 
descendants have not ignored. It is said old Washington is going 
out with the tide. Landmarks are passing away and records which 
should be sacredly cherished are lost and forgotten. Few except 
the historically inclined know that Washington as it stands, beau- 
tiful and symmetrical along the banks of the winding river, is 
really a monument to the generosity of its early Catholic residents 
and of Catholics in general. The story is well told in the words of 
the revered patriot for whom it is named. It may be read at greater 
length and with more edifying detail in the lives of distinguished 
members of the Church, from the saintly Primate of Baltimore, 
down the line of landed proprietors, engineers, architects, renowned 
public men, to the humble Italians and Irish who played their part 
with such Christian dignity and completeness. No truer line has 
ever been penned than the one which says, “history bids us to hope.” 
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ST. AUGUSTINE ON INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 
BY HERBERT F. WRIGHT, PH.D. 


=aAN recent years philanthropists and statesmen have ex- 
pended considerable time, money and energy in an 
effort to find some means of abolishing war and 
} establishing universal peace. That the conflict of 
S| physical strength is futile in deciding the justice of 
the claims of belligerents, has long been recognized in theory and, to 
some extent, also in practice. Might no longer makes right in pri- 
vate affairs between individuals, for here recourse is had to an im- 
partial arbiter, long since introduced by the community to render a 
just and unbiased decision. But in international affairs, preference 
is still given to the ancient and savage method of deciding dif- 
ferences, namely the test of physical strength, war, which after all 
does not really decide the justice of the conflicting claims, but 
merely postpones the decision. 

Yet even here a subtie influence is found at work, the same in- 
fluence that gave rise to the present courts of justice, an influence 
towards a more amicable and more equitable adjustment of individ- 
ual differences than is obtained by personal combat. For the recent 
arbitration movement is but the unconscious development of that 
Christian principle which received such approving commendation in 
the Sermon on the Mount, when the Saviour of mankind promised 
to peacemakers the glorious title of “ children of God.”? It is but 
natural to expect that some traces of this development are to be 
found among the early Christians. For surely a principle, to the 
exemplification of which so great a reward has been attached, would 
not be permitted to lie fallow and undeveloped, but on the con- 
trary, would receive the high cultivation and yield the abundant 
harvest which it so richly deserved. 

In the first days of Christianity Rome, the mistress of the 
world, was continually beset by the hordes of barbarians from the 
North. They were with great difficulty repulsed in the third and 
fourth centuries, and in the following century their onslaught was 
so fierce that it could not be withstood. In August of the year 
of Our Lord 410, Rome was stormed and “ sacked by a mixed army 

1Matt. v. 9. 
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of Goths and Huns under the command of Alaric...... The shock 
spread by its capture through the entire Roman world was of un- . 
paralleled magnitude.”? This calamity was attributed by the pa- 
gans of the time to the Christian religion, which was fast super- 
seding the religion formerly predominant, polytheism. 

Jt was this charge® that prompted St. Augustine, “the most pro- 
found thinker and most brilliant writer of the age, a man of vast 
learning and consummate dialectical skill,’* to undertake the pro- 
duction of one of his best compositions,® the De Civitate Dei, 
which has been the chief source of disclosing the Christian attitude 
of the time toward peace. Not only do his thirty-five years® as 
Bishop of Hippo warrant his selection as representative of Christian 
thought of that period, but his voluminous correspondence with men 
of all ranks and localities also gives testimony that his contempor- 
aries regarded him as an authority upon all things Christian.” It is 
fitting, therefore, to investigate what St. Augustine’s thoughts 
were upon this most absorbing of present questions. 

“What is peace?” he asks in commenting upon one of the 
Psalms,® and immediately sets to work to answer the self-imposed 
question. “ Peace exists where war is absent. What is this where 
war is absent? Where there is no contradiction, no resistance, no 
opposition. And so there is no peace where there is a conflict.” ® 
This definition, being general in character, applies to everything 
whatsoever of which peace can be predicated. “The peace of the 
body, then, is the ordered regulation of the parts. The peace of 
the irrational soul is the harmonious repose of the appetites and that 
of the rational soul, the harmony of knowledge and action. The 
peace of the body with the soul, the ordered life and safety of a 
living creature. The peace of mortal man with God, the ordered 
obedience in faith to the eternal law. The peace of men, ordered 
concord. The peace of the home, the ordered concord of those 
members of the family who rule with those who are ruled.!° The 
peace of the city, the ordered concord of those citizens who rule 
with those who are ruled. The peace of the celestial city, the 


*Mackail, History of Latin Literature, p. 275. 
St. Augustine, Retractiones, ii., 43, 1. *Mackail, op. cit., p. 276. 
*Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, ii., p. 440; cf. Simcox, History of Latin 
Literature, ii., p. 428; and Ramorino, Letteratura Romana, p. 342. 
*305-430 a. D.; cf. Teuffel, loc. cit. 
"Cf. Portalié, St. Augustine of Hippo, in The Catholic Encyclopedia, ii., p. 91; 
cf. also Bardenhewer-Shahan, Manual of Patrology, p. 494, et seq. 
®Enarratio in Psalmum 84, 10 (in 9). *Loc. cit. 
Cf. De Civitate Dei, xix. 13. 
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most ordered and most harmonious fellowship of enjoying God 
. and one another in God. The peace of all things, the tranquillity 
of order.”?4 

It is evident then that in its various applications, St. Augus- 
tine’s definition of peace, as given above, has one common ele- 
ment, namely the absence of war and the presence of “ order,” 
which is “ the disposition of the equal and the unequal, attributing 
to each its own place.” 12 Obviously, where everything is in its own 
proper place, there can be no war, no contradiction, no resistance, 
no opposition, no conflict. The primary concern here, however, 
is with the peace of men, of the home, and of the city, or, in 
short, with “ ordered concord.” 

The object or end of this concord is the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the temporal goods of this life. “ The whole use, then, of 
things temporal refers to the fruit of earthly peace in the earthly 
city, while in the heavenly city it refers to the fruit of eternal 
peace.”15 These two cities, the one, “surpassingly glorious, whether 
we view it as it still lives by faith in this fleeting course of time 
and sojourns as a stranger in the midst of the ungodly, or as it 
shall dwell in the fixed stability of its eternal seat above;”* the 
other, a city, which “ though it be mistress of the nations, is itself 
ruled by the lust of conquest ’’?°—these two cities are inextricably 
enwound and intermingled with each other in this life.*® And of 
these “the families which do not live by faith seek their peace 
in the earthly advantages of this life; while the families which 
live by faith look for those eternal blessings which are promised, 
and use as pilgrims such advantages of time and of earth as do 
not fascinate and divert them from God...... Thus the things 
necessary for this mortal life are used by both classes of men and 
families, but each has his own peculiar and widely different aim 
in using them. The earthly city, which does not live by faith, 
seeks an earthly peace, and the end it proposes in the ordered 
concord of those citizens who rule with those who are ruled, is 
a combination of men’s wills to attain the things which are help- 
ful to this life. The heavenly city, or rather that part of it which 
sojourns in this mortal condition and lives by faith, necessarily 
uses this peace also, until this condition, to which such a peace 
is necessary, shall pass away.”’}” 

It becomes apparent, then, that “ the things which this [earthly] 


4 Ibid. %Loc. cit. %O$. cit., xix. 14. 4 Tbid., i. 1. 
% Loc. cit. *®Mackail, op. cit., p. 276. 7 De Civitate Dei, xix. 17. 
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city desires cannot be justly denied to be good, for it is itself, in its 
own kind, better than all other human good. For it eagerly desires 
an earthly peace for the sake of enjoying earthly things; and it 
wishes to attain this peace when it wages war. Since if it has con- 
~ quered and no one remains to resist it, there will be a peace which 
was not had when the opposing parties contested for the enjoy- 
ment of those things which were insufficient, unhappily, to satisfy 
both. This peace is sought for by laborious wars; it is obtained 
by what is styled a glorious victory. Now, when the victory is 
gained by those who defended the juster cause, who doubts that 
the victor should be congratulated and that a desirable peace has 
been obtained? These things, then, are good and without doubt 
the gifts of God.” 8 

Not only is peace a good or a blessing but it is the one which, 
after some manner or other, is universally desired.1® “For anyone, 
no matter how he looks upon human affairs and our common nature, 
acknowledges, as I do, that, just as there is no one who does not 
wish to be happy, so there is no one who does not wish to have 
peace. For even they who desire wars, desire nothing other than 
to be victorious: by making war, therefore, they wish to obtain 
peace with glory. For what else is victory than the subjugation 
of those who resist us? And when this has been accomplished, 
there will be peace. Wars, therefore, are waged to secure peace, 
even by those who are eager to exercise their warlike nature in 
command and battle. And hence peace obviously is the end sought 
for by war.2° For every man seeks peace even in waging war; 
but no man seeks war in making peace.” #1 

“ Even those who desire to disturb the peace, in which they are, 
do not hate peace, but wish it changed to suit their will. They do 
not, therefore, desire to have no peace, but to have a peace more to 
their liking. And although men have separated themselves from 
the rest of men by sedition, nevertheless unless they maintain some 
kind of peace with their fellow-conspirators and fellow-plotters, 
they do not accomplish their purpose. And therefore even robbers, 
in order that they may. with greater strength and greater safety 
invade the peace of others, desire to have peace with their asso- 
ciates.”’ 2? 

“ And so every man desires to have peace with those of his 
own circle, whom he wishes to live in accordance with his dictates. 


8 Tbid., xv. 4. Cf, Enarratio in Psalmum 48, 6 (in 7). 
Cf. De Civitate Dei, xv. 4. "De Civitate Dei, xix. 12, 1. *Loc. cit. 
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For even those against whom he wages war, he desires to make 
his own, if possible, and impose upon them, when they have been 
captured, the laws of his own peace.’’?* 

This natural craving for some sort of peace on the part of St. 
Augustine’s contemporaries, who had complained of Christianity, 
was quickly perceived and analyzed by him in a passage which dis- 
closes the dangers of an ungodly peace. “ You do not desire peace 
and prosperity and plenty,” he says, “ in order to use these blessings 
honorably, that is to say, with moderation, sobriety, temperance, 
and piety; but in order to obtain an endless variety of pleasures in 
mad extravagances and to generate from your prosperity moral 
evils which are far worse than raging enemies. But that Scipio,?4 
your chief pontiff, adjudged the noblest of men by the whole 
senate,”® fearing just such a misfortune as this of yours, refused 
to agree to the destruction of Carthage, the Roman Empire’s rival 
at that time, and opposed Cato who advised its destruction. He 
feared that enemy of weak minds, security; and he saw that fear 
was necessary as a suitable guardian for his wards, as it were, the 
citizens.”’ 76 

“Nor was he mistaken; the actual result proved how truly he 
had spoken. For after Carthage had been destroyed, out of their 
prosperity in quick succession arose disastrous evils. First, con- 
cord was weakened and destroyed by raging and bloody seditions. 
Then soon, by a union of evil causes, such great massacres pro- 
ceeded from civil wars, so much blood was shed, savageness seethed 
with such avidity for proscription and plunder, that those Romans 
who in their more virtuous life had feared evils at the hands of 
their enemies, now that their virtue had been lost, suffered greater 
cruelties at the hands of their fellow-citizens.” 27 

“This very lust of conquest, which with other vices existed 
among the Roman people more undiminished than among any other 
people, after it had taken possession of the more powerful few, 
pressed under the yoke of subjection the others also, worn and 
wearied.”?8 “For when,” St. Augustine continues, “ would that 
lust become subdued in the hearts of the proud, since by a success- 
sion of advances they may finally obtain kingly power? Nothing 


Toc. cit. 

*Scipio Nasica, the same who afterwards instigated the murder of Tiberius 
Gracchus (133). 

Cf. also De Civitate Dei, i. 30; Pliny, Natural History, vii. 34; and Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 34%, et seq. *De Civitate Dei, i. 30. "Loc. cit. 

*Cf. also” Sallust, Jugurthine War, 41 et seq.; and Velleius Paterculus, ii., 
passim. 
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could obtain this succession of advances unless ambition prevailed. 
But ambition would by no:means prevail, except in a people cor- 
rupted by avarice and luxury. And a people becomes avaricious 
and luxurious through prosperity.” ?° 

The reason underlying the rise of evils out of prosperity 
is very evident. For “if the better things of the heavertly city, 
whereby the victory will be secured in eternal and highest peace, are 
neglected and these earthly goods are coveted to such a degree 
that they are either believed to be the only goods or loved more 
than those which are believed to be better, misery necessarily will 
follow and the evils already possessed will increase.’ *° 

Yet, despite their evils, some wars are just.*4. Wars under- 
taken on the authority of God, for instance, must be just.*? Hence 
the Israelites waged just wars.** Besides, Christian doctrine does 
not forbid all wars,** or the soldier in the Gospel narrative*® would 
not have been given the advice he received, but would have been ad- 
vised to give up his profession. Nevertheless, when the wise man 
wages even just wars, he will “ far more, if he remembers that he 
is aman, lament the fact that just wars have been necessary for him. 
For unless they were just, he would not wage them, and therefore 
for the wise man there would be no wars. For it is the injustice of 
the opposing party which compels the wise man to wage just wars; 
and this injustice must be a source of grief to a man, because it 
is men’s injustice, even though no necessity arose therefrom of 
waging war.” 86 

If, then, even the wise man laments the necessity of waging 
war, why does God permit it? “ Either to deter, destroy or subdue 
the pride of mortals; since not even a war waged on account of 
human greed can injure not only the incorruptible God, but even 
His saints, to whom rather it is beneficial for the exercise of pa- 
tience, humility of soul, and the bearing of paternal correction.” 37 

The greatest benefit of war, however, is found in the attain- 
ment of its end, peace. For “to make war on your neighbors and 
thence to proceed to others and through mere lust of conquest to 
crush and subdue people who do you no harm, what else is this to 
be called than great robbery? ”8§ Therefore, to carry on war and 


De Civitate Dei,+i. 31.  Tbid., xv. 4. 

"Questiones in Heptateuchum, iv. 44. = Contra -Faustum, xxii. 65. 
% Questiones in Heptateuchum, iv. 44. 

*Epist. 138, 15, addressed to Marcellinus (a. p. 412). 

*®Luke iii. 14. *De Civitate Dei, xix. 7. 
"Contra Faustum, xxii. 65. *®De Civitate Dei, iv. 6. 
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extend a kingdom over entirely subdued nations, to the evil seems 
to be happiness; to the good, necessity. But because it would be 
worse if the unjust conquered the just, it would not be out of keep- 
ing to call even that ‘happiness.’ But beyond doubt it is a greater 
happiness to have a good neighbor at peace than to subdue an evil 
neighbor by war. Your wishes are evil, when you desire that one 
whom you hate or one whom you fear be one whom you can.con- 
quer.”°® Furthermore, conquest cannot be the end of war. For 
he who lusts for extensive dominion does not seek conquest as an 
end, but as a means, the means of obtaining a peace suited to him- 
self. For “ wars are waged to secure peace,*® even by those who 
are eager to exercise their warlike nature by commanding and fight- 
ing. And hence, peace obviously is the end sought for by war.’ *4 

Nevertheless peace is not obtained by war. The earthly city 
“is often divided against itself by litigations, wars and battles, 
and quests for victories either life-destroying or certainly short- 
lived. For any part of it that wars against another part of it, 
seeks to triumph over the nations, since it is in bondage to vice. 
If, when it has conquered, it is swelled up with pride, the victory 
is life-destroying; and if, considering the common misfortunes of 
its condition, it is more disturbed by the adversity that may come 
than elated with the prosperity already obtained, that victory is 
then only short-lived. For it will not be able to rule abidingly 
over those whom it has victoriously subdued.’’*? And if war does 
not attain its object, how can that object be attained, how can peace 
be secured ? 

Leaving this wider question unanswered for the moment, it 
might be well to see how peace is secured among individuals. “ If 
we desire to receive the peace of the times, let us not pretend to 
keep peace with our neighbors. For if you truly wish to conquer 
the devil, your enemy, be reconciled quickly with your neighbor.” 4% 
Let us not pretend to keep peace, as we would be doing, if we but 
concealed our belligerent attitude; but let us be quickly reconciled. 
And how this reconciliation is to take place, is very clearly expressed 
by St. Augustine. “I am going to tell you something,” he says, 
“that frequently happens among men. Sometimes someone is in- 
imical to a very dear friend of yours, who previously had been a 

*Tbid., iv. 15. 
“Cf. also Epist. 189, 6, addressed to Boniface (a. p. 418). 
“De Givitate Dei, xix. 12, 1; cf. also ibid., xv. 4; Epist. 229, addressed to 


Darius (A. D. 429). 
“De Civitate Dei, xv. 4. “Sermo 174 (De Letania). 
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friend of both. Two of the three friends become mutual enemies. 
What shall he do, who remained neutral? Your friend desires, 
entreats, demands that you second his hatred of the other, and 
flings these words at you: ‘You are no friend of mine, for you 
are a friend of my enemy.’ The other also meets you with the 
same charge. For the three of you were friends. Of the three, 
to become discordant, you remained. If you ally yourself with 
the one, the other will become your enemy; if with the latter, the 
former; if with both, both will object. See the trial; see the thorns 
in the vine whither we have been led. You expect me, perhaps, to 
tell you what to do. Remain the friend of both. Those who mu- 
tually disagreed, will agree through you.”** Obviously then, a 
peaceable adjustment of private differences is secured by the inter- 
vention of a mutual friend. Why should not international differ- 
ences be adjusted on the same principle? 

For, since the individuals make the home and “ the home should 
be the beginning or element of the city, and every beginning bears 
reference to some end of its own kind and every element to the 
integrity of the whole of which it is a part, it follows plainly enough 
that domestic peace has reference to civic peace, that is, the ordered 
concord of domestic obedience and domestic rule has a relation to 

_the ordered concord of civic obedience and civic rule.”*® Inter- 
national peace demands national peace; national peace demands 
domestic and individual peace. Now it has been seen that individual 
peace is secured through the kind offices of mutual friends*® and 
domestic peace is secured through mutual codperation.*7 Why, 
then, is international peace left to be decided by war, which does 
not really accomplish its purpose, instead of by mutual friends and 
mutual codperation ? 

This question received a very adequate and unequivocal answer 
in a letter*® addressed by St. Augustine to the distinguished officer 
Darius, who had been the instrument of effecting a reconciliation 
between the Empress Placidia and Count Boniface, and had also 
been successful in obtaining a truce with the Vandals. ‘‘ Those 
warriors,” he writes, “are indeed great and worthy of singular 
honor, not only for their consummate bravery, but also—which is 
of higher praise—for their eminent fidelity, by whose labors and 


“Sermo 59, 6. 
“De Civitate Dei, xix. 16; cf. De Civitate Dei, xix. 13, for the similarity of 


these two definitions. “Sermo 59, 6. “De Civitate Dei, xix. 13. 
*Epist. 229, addressed to Darius (a. pv. 429); see also Smith, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, s. v., Darius and Galla. 
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dangers along with the blessings of divine protection and aid, 
enemies previously unsubdued are conquered and peace obtained 
for the state and the province reduced to subjection. But it is a 
higher glory to destroy war itself with a word than men with the 
sword and to procure or maintain peace by peace, not by war. For 
those who fight, if they are good men, doubtless seek for peace; 
nevertheless it is through blood. Your mission, however, is to pre- 
vent the shedding of blood. And so, that which is a necessity to 
others is a pleasure to you. Therefore, my worthy, illustrious, and 
very powerful lord, and very dear son in Christ, rejoice in this sin- 
gularly great and real blessing vouchsafed to you and enjoy it in 
God, to Whom you owe that you are what you are, and that you 
undertook such a work. May God strengthen that which He hath 
wrought in us through you.” *® 

It is this spirit of peace-making, so highly lauded by St. Augus- 
tine, that should be preserved even in waging war. “ Consider this, 
then, first of all, when you are arming for the battle, that even your 
bodily strength is a gift of God; for, considering this, you will not 
employ the gift of God against God. For if, when faith is pledged, 
it is to be kept even with the enemy against whom the war is waged, 
how much more with the friend for whom the battle is fought! 
Peace should be your desire; war should be waged only as a neces- 
sity and waged only that God may by it deliver men from the 
necessity and preserve them in peace. Be peace-makers, therefore, 
even when waging war, so that those whom you conquer, you may 
make conscious of the utility of peace by your conquest.’’5° 

From all that precedes, it may be concluded that the early 
Christians, as represented by St. Augustine, believed that world- 
wide peace could be obtained, if at all in this life, by the intervention 
of an impartial third party, provided that the two belligerents were 
willing to submit to and abide by his decision ;5! and that two bel- 
ligerents would do this willingly, only when they have learned to 
be just. In other words, peace is to be promoted by a more wide- 
spread education of the citizens of nations in right morals. 

This conclusion is corroborated and affirmed by the general 
spirit of the writings of St. Augustine, especially the comparisons 
of the earthly and heavenly cities. They are alike, he says, in that 
they both seek peace for the enjoyment of earthly things.®? They 


“Psalm Ixvii. 29. *Epist. 189, 6, addressed to Boniface (a. p. 418). 

“This idea corresponds very closely to the modern conception of a permanent 
court of arbitration with the consent of nations as the sanction of its rulings. 
"De Civitate Dei, xix. 17. 
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are unlike in that one makes this the last end, the other uses it as a 
means to a higher and better peace, the true and perfect peace of 
eternal life.5* ‘“ Even the heavenly city, therefore, while in its state 
of pilgrimage, avails itself of the peace of earth, and, so far as it 
can without injuring faith and godliness, desires and maintains a 
common agreement among men regarding the acquisition of the 
necessities of life, and makes this earthly peace bear upon the peace 
of heaven; for this alone can be truly called and esteemed the 
peace of reasonable creatures, consisting as it does in the perfectly 
ordered and harmoniqus enjoyment of God and of one another in 
God.” 54 





KILLED. 
(AGED 19, 20, 21.) 


“Your young men shall see visions.” 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


“ Your young men shall see visions!’ Some who have died, 
Having their noon at dawn, have they, clear-eyed, 
Seen a fair vision and been satisfied ? 


These not cut off in promise unfulfilled, 
And not with hope’s high sunlight lowered and chilled, 
And not with deeds undone and wills unwilled, 


But bearing autumn’s fruit in springtime’s leaves; 
In sowers’ arms home carrying their sheaves; 
(Garb royal for the hand one hour that weaves.) 


Bright boyhood sprung to splendor of manhood, still 
Keeping the dew of youth, its laughter’s rill, 
With all the ocean strength of adult will. 


Oh, have not these, with purged vision clean, 
A vision of the supreme Vision seen, 
That for which life and death and all have been? 


8 Tbid., xix. 20. “Tbid., xix. 17. 
VoL, cv.—48 











FRIENDS. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


Beg) UDGE MATTOX rode along the familiar highway, 
Yi conscious of a reluctance to reach his destination such 
as he had never experienced before. His tall figure, 
in his summer suit of black mohair, looked shrunken 
in his saddle, and his white goatee was flattened 
against the corners of his collar, for his head was bent and he 
seemed to travel with unseeing eyes. His old sorrel mare 
took advantage of her master’s mood and slackened her speed to 
a loitering pace, stopping, unreproved, to browse the fresh grass 
that grew in the shadow of the toll gate. The keeper of the gate 
also noted the Judge’s unusual attitude. He had thrown the toll 
in the box by the window, and passed on without making his cus- 
tomary remarks about the parched crops and the possibility of 
rain. 

“Judge Mattox is surely showing his age,” said the toll-gatherer 
to his wife as he returned to his cosy kitchen. ‘“ Reckon it’s time. 
He was a young fellow when the war broke out. But Lord! that’s 
more than fifty years ago.” 

“ And now there’s another war a ragin’,” she replied indif- 
ferently, clattering her supper dishes into a pan. “ The Civil War 
wa’n’t but a cock fight compared to this here Kaiser.” 

“ Well, I ain’t lookin’ for nothin’ worse,” said her husband. 
“T reckon you’re too young to remember and I wa’n’t but a boy, 
but in this here valley of Virginia we caught it comin’ and goin’. 
The Mattoxes and the Jessups was the big people in the county 
then—that’s where the Judge is goin’ tonight. I reckon he and 
‘Doc.’ Jessup’s been friends seventy years.” 

“ Well, friends don’t stay friends now,” she declared gloomily. 
“ There’s Mirandy Claxton gone and quarreled with me because I 
wouldn’t lend her my new hat to go on the church picnic with her 
beau. I ain’t had a new hat in five years. I don’t want people to 
think I bought it off Mirandy second-hand.” 

“ Course not—course not,” said her husband soothingly, “ but 
seems like women are different.” 

“ Different! Well, of course we are different. Men never 
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did take any interest in hats. I reckon fussin’ with your friends 
is just a part of life. Nobody makes allowances.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he drawled. ‘“‘ Seems like married men 
have to make a good many.” 

He spoke with a certain humorous, irritating conviction and 
then he sought safety out of doors. The distant honking of an 
automobile horn gave him an excuse to retreat. 

The Judge’s horse was still in sight; the toll-keeper’s eyes 
followed it across the narrow foot bridge and into the bridle path 
of the woods. . 

“ Now why didn’t he stay in the open road?” he wondered. 
“Tt’s gettin’ dark and the moon don’t rise till nine, but I reckon 
that horse can find her way blindfolded. She’s been there every 
night for years.” 

The Judge had chosen the bridle path because it was less direct. 
He wanted more time to strengthen his failing resolution, to summon 
up his courage for the ordeal he had set before him. He had lived 
too long he told himself—three score and ten, the Biblical span of 
life. No man should desire longevity. Sorrows fall too heavily 
upon the old when they have lost the youthful buoyancy of hope 
that cancels most calamities. Now there was nothing left but the 
spiritual expectancy of a world beyond. The Judge was deeply 
religious, he looked between the interlacing lindens to the star- 
strewn sky. “ There are other worlds,” he murmured softly, “ other 
worlds where we shall understand.” 

The bridle path branched into a broad avenue bordered with 
silver poplars. “Doc.” Jessup’s old home stood revealed. A 
rambling gray stone house, built on hospitable colonial lines; the 
white pillars stretching to the roof, were shaggy with ivy; deep- 
seated chairs stood on the flagged portico to welcome the visitor, 
and in one of them “ Doc.” Jessup reposed. He was short and 
fat and his smooth face, carelessly shaven, was creased by kindly 
wrinkles; he was smoking a long meerschaum which, in his recum- 
bent position, reached to his gold watch fob. 

“Come up, come up,” he cried genially as he spied the Judge. 
“ Call that little nigger Abe to take your horse. He’s ’round here 
somewhere polishing my boots. I fell in a mud hole this morning 
trying to land a five-pounder. You don’t believe me? I'll show 
you the boots.” 

The Judge laughed mirthlessly. “I’d rathersee the fish,” he said. 

“Oh, the fish! Well, he got away. You know my fish all 
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seem to get away. Take that other chair, the one by the window 
is ‘busted.’ You broke it last week. You're getting too fat, Tom. 
Sitting on a bench all day is a lazy way to make your living; it 
isn’t good for your liver. My Lord! we’re all getting old and 
I don’t like it. I swear I don’t like it.” 

“Hm,” grunted the Judge. ‘“‘ Maybe we don’t but we can’t 
stop it. Don’t call that little nigger of yours, he’s no good. I'll 
tie Dixie here. Ever since you pastured her last year she thinks 
she belongs here. Can’t go all the way to the east meadow to get 
her when I’m ready to start home. How’s everything?” 

He sat heavily down in an armchair close to the Doctor’s 
own and taking a cigar from the box on the rustic table, he asked 
his host for a light. 

“ Doc.” Jessup pulled at his pipe until it seemed ablaze. “ It’s 
no way to light a cigar,” he objected. “I’m going to buy you fifty 
gross of matches and send them to you for a Christmas present. 
Where’s the match box Betsy gave you? ” 

“T believe I lost it,” he answered apologetically. “I always 
lose ’em. I reckon the last one was stolen—it was too handsome, 
all silver filagree. Tell Betsy to give me a ten-cent one next time. 
I never did care for frills.” 

The Doctor held out his pipe. “Seems to me I’ve been 
lighting you up every since we tried smoking corn husk cigarettes 
over there in the tobacco house. You were six and I was eight. 
Believe we filled them with the real stuff. My Lord! I was green 
about the gills and my mother, God rest her soul, thought I was 
getting the measles, but father caught on and applied the horse- 
whip. I remember Sister Carrie cried and brought me chocolate 
cake—the thick layer kind—and I was too sick to eat it. ’Pon 
my soul, Tom, I believe that chocolate cake has always been one of 
the most poignant regrets of my life.” 

“ How is Carrie? ” 

“Carrie is getting gouty though she won’t admit it. I tell 
you we are all getting old, though Carrie shows it less than any ~ 
of us. Remember how pretty she looked the day we marched off 
with our regiments? She was dressed in some sort of a sprigged 
muslin and her black curls were falling about her face. Wonder 
why don’t women dress that way now-a-days; I always suspected 
you were a little soft on Carrie then, but her mind was fixed upon 
poor Jolin» Dennison. Poor John! It never seemed to me he had 
a chance at life.” 
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The Judge looked off into the darkness and puffed patiently 
at his cigar. “ Perhaps that’s the happiest way,” he said. 

“Don’t believe—don’t believe it,” snapped the Doctor. “I 
can’t go round the world preaching a pessimistic doctrine like that. 
I’ve got to believe in life, the joy of it. Ever seen the ecstatic look 
on the face of a young mother?—then you’d know the value of 
it. I’ve ushered too many people into this world not to have faith 
in the worth-whileness of living. Why do we all hang on so? 
Life is a gift of God and therefore good! Didn’t you do all you 
could to save John? Didn’t you haul him on your back for a mile 
or more? My Lord! when I met you, you were bloodier than he— 
and you fainted in my arms.” 

The Judge smoked steadily. He was grateful for the shadow 
of tiie swaying ivy; there was a moisture in his eyes that he did 
not want the Doctor to see. “And then—then we were taken pris- 
oners. I believe I would have died that year in Richmond, Jake, if it 
had not been for you.” 

“ Well, I couldn’t do much,” said the Doctor gratefully, “ but 
~ I believe that winter in the hospital put the notion of studying médi- 
cine in my head. We must have been tough customers to have 
survived it. When I think of the nerve of those old Southern doc- 
tors performing major operations without anesthetics, I take off 
my hat to them and their patients too. You see such endurance 
comes back to what I was saying a moment ago—the love of life, 
the love of life.” 

“T don’t know,” said his guest doubtfully, “there are so many 
things that we value more.” 

“ Well, of course I’ll grant you that men have been ready to 
die since the beginning for ‘their country, their king, their God;’ 
but the average man—well, you can’t make me believe that he ex- 
pects to enjoy it.” 

“You have left out honor and—and friendship,” added the 
Judge. 

“ Well I always omit a few facts in passing, Tom. You see 
I haven’t your legal love of accurate statement. Friends are scarce 
in these days; I wonder why. People seem to have so little time 
to enjoy each other. I wonder if the things they gain are worth 
the things they are always giving up.” 

“ Friendship means service,” said the Judge solemnly, “and 
sometimes service is harder than death. I’m up against it tonight, 
Jake, that’s why I’m so inarticulate. We’ve known each other 
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seventy years, and I don’t believe I ever had a secret from you be- 
fore, but I’ve had one for the last week and I meant to let it die 
with me, but I can’t. It wouldn’t be fair. I’ve told myself a 
hundred times that blood is thicker than water; that may be a 
true old saw for some people, but it isn’t so when yow’re the 
water, Jake.” 

The Doctor let the ashes of his pipe fall.unheeded upon the 
crinkles of his waistcoat. ‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense,” he growled. 
“You're out of sorts, Tom; I don’t like secrets, I hate ’em. Had 
hundreds dropped on me professionally. If you’ve got any bombs, 
preserve them in peace or can them. I’m not joking. Carrie has 
been putting up strawberries, and I’ve just naturally repeiet the 
present vernacular of - house.” 

“This is serious,” said the Judge looking cautiously around 
him. “It concerns Betsy and Bob. They are all we have left, 
Jake. Two grandchildren; rather skimp posterity eh? I believe 
we've always felt that we owned them jointly. Betsy has always 
seemed like my own. God bless me! Here she comes now.” 

The front door was open and through the mellow lamplight of 
the hall came a slender, girlish figure bearing a waiter which held 
two old-fashioned goblets encrusted with frost. 

“ Hebe! ” exclaimed the Judge rising from his chair with never 
failing formality. “ Ah, Betsy dear, what kind of nectar are you 
bringing us two old codgers, since this infernal state went dry?” 

“ Guess?” she answered laughing, “a little bit of everything 
and some mint leaves stuck in the top for a make-believe.” She put 
the waiter down upon the table. “ Aren’t they beautiful?” she 
added, “ frosted on the outside all the way to the bottom; they 
wouldn’t do that last night, but this time I made them.” She waited 
with childish expectancy for the Judge’s grandiloquent praise. 

His chivalrous speech was equal to the occasion, but his spirit 
was laboriously forced. 

“They look quite dangerously intoxicating and so do you. 
’Pon my soul, Betsy, there’s something supernatural about you to- 
night, dressed all in white and your golden hair shining like a 
nimbus. If I were only forty years younger, I’d call you an angel, 
and then lasso you to that pillar for fear you would fly away. 
You’re too good to us. Frosted drinks like that are fit for a king.” 

She laughed again, and leaving the glare of the moonlight she 
went anddeaned over the Doctor’s low-backed chair and smoothed 
his growing bald spot. “ Nothing is too good for you and grand- 
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father,” she said gaily. “I think you both are a great improvement 
on kings. Are you going to have your game of chess this evening? 
I put all the men on the board while I waited for the drinks to get 
frosty.” 

“Tt’s a little too warm to go inside,” answered the Doctor, 
taking possession of the soothing hand and raising it to his lips. 
“We'll just smoke a pipe or two and drink these mysterious soft 
drinks and go to bed, Betsy. Turn out the lamps in the library 
and see if your Aunt Carrie wants anything. She had a headache 
when she went upstairs. Old people have to be so durn careful 
of themselves. An extra spoonful of preserves and we're out of 
commission for a week.” 

The girl fell upon her knees beside her grandfather’s chair, 
and putting her arms around him she kissed him passionately. 
There were moments when her love for him was mingled with the 
tragic fear of parting. ‘“‘ Now you know you are well—perfectly 
well. But what do you find to talk about? Haven’t you two ex- 
hausted every known topic, after all these years? ” 

“ Not quite,” answered the Judge. ‘‘ Not—not—everything.” 
She did not notice the confusion of his manner, as she held up her 
face to him. He stooped and kissed her reverently, and then she 
turned and went into the house. 

“ She is like her mother,” said the old Doctor, smiling happily 
after her. “ Not so beautiful but she is more docile. Her mother 
had a streak of stubbornness, inherited I suppose from me.” 

“T never thought her stubborn.” 

“ Ah well, I know you never would agree that she had a 
fault, but I never could quite resign myself to her marriage. 
George was an impractical reformer, tilting at wind mills. He 
didn’t know how to take care of the fortune his father left him 
and he couldn’t make money himself. 

“He was an idealist,” said the Judge dreamily, “and they 
were very happy together. He was so honest, so high-minded I 
always liked and respected him, even though I wanted her for 
my boy.” 

“T know—I know. We had our hearts on that marriage, and 
before our two young people had time to fall in love with each 
other, George ‘butted’ in. Perhaps I was unreasonably prejudiced 
against him on that account, but it looks like we can remedy it all 
in this generation. When is Bob coming home? ”’ 

A slight shudder passed through: the Judge’s big frame. “I 
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came here tonight to talk about Bob. That is my secret, the 
secret that is hard to tell. He is not worthy of her, he is not 
worthy. Betsy must not be allowed to marry Bob.” 

The Doctor dropped his pipe, the carefully-colored bowl was 
shattered into fragments on the floor. 

“ My Lord!” he cried, ‘‘ Bob and Betsy. Why they were made 
for each other! Why not? No—no—I won’t ask you why, 

Tom; I'll take your judgment. We know each other too well to 
ask for reasons. I'll not ask for them. I’ve had faith in you 
always. I won’t have reasons.” 

He rose from his chair and paced restlessly up and down, his 
short shadow showed sharp and black as it advanced and retreated 
across the square flags of the portico. The Judge sat watching 
him in silence. For some inexplicable reason the Doctor’s agita- 
tion produced a calm in his own manner that he could not have at- 
tained to alone. 

“ But I came here tonight to give you reasons,” he went on 
dully. “It’s the first time in my life, Jake, that I haven’t wanted 
to come. When you spoke just now of a love of life, I was think- 

ing of myself—I have lived too long.” He paused a moment to 
steady his voice and then went on bravely to the end. “I have 
lived—lived to find that my grandson is a thief.” 

“My God!” cried the Doctor protestingly, and -he leaned 
weakly against one of the vine-laden pillars for support. “I don’t 
believe it of Bob. Someone has accused him falsely, or you’re 
straining at gnats, Tom. I—I can’t, won't believe that of Bob.” 

“Tt’s God’s truth,” said the Judge, and his face looked white 
and strained in the moonlight. “I need not tell you, Jake, the 
shame it has brought to me. You know he has been trying to help 
pay his way through the university by acting as secretary to one 
of the professors. I couldn’t quite see how I could meet all the 
expenses. Professor Carson trusted him and left a large sum of 
money in his care. Carson was always absent-minded and care- 
less about money matters. It’s the same old story. Bob speculated 
with the money, expected to return it. Carson found him out and 
threatened to prosecute and I—” 

“Go on.” 

“ Well, I sold the fifty acres that the railroad has wanted for 
so long and Carson has agreed to hush the matter up.” 

“My. Lord! Tom—the fifty acres! Why that’s the best part 
of your fafm.” 
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“T know—I know,” he agreed indifferently, “but that does 
not matter now. Nothing seems to matter now. I feel that Bob 
is in prison. I have convicted so many men for less. The memory 
of it will always lie between us as tangible to me as bars. Carson 
trusted him. I feel that it was worse than disgrace—it was dis- 
honor. Betsy must not be allowed to marry a thief.” 

The Doctor paused in his excited walk and laid his heavy hand 
upon the shoulder of his friend. It was his only outward mark of 
sympathy. From the shore of the far-away trout stream came the 
hoarse croaking of frogs and the shrill tuneless notes of the 
crickets; a fresh breeze, reversing the leaves of the poplars, trans- 
formed them into a spectral line: ghosts of a regiment, in tatters 
of silver gray, guarding the sanctity of the familiar garden, for the 
peace of the place seemed threatened. 

For a long time the two friends were silent, and then the old 
Doctor spoke as if the Judge had had the insight to follow all the 
ramifications of his thoughts. 

“T don’t know about it,” -he said tolerantly, “ I don’t know— 
I don’t just see it as—as you do, Tom. Maybe it’s because I’ve 
been trying to cure people all my life, while you’ve been judging 
them. You see the boy may never be tempted again. I believe I 
would trust him, Tom. I know I would trust him because—well 
you see he is your grandson.” 








DAWN IN THE CITY. 
BY PIERRE LOVING. 


BEHIND dim-carven bridges shadowed deep 

In memoried pools of bistre-blue 

Where, brokenly, the moon-ribbed waters keep 
Musical vigil by pile-guarded quays, 

Unfolds the breast-flower of the dawn ’mid dew 
And mystic chanting smokes up from the seas. 


The withering ebb and flow 
Of change and circumstance 
Let loose amid the marts and city-canyons, lie asleep, 
Whilst star-decked roofs foursquare 
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Saliently sculpt the dawn-whist air 
Of Heaven; 

And plucking one by one sidereal blooms, 
Voiceless each looms 

And penitent for daylight sins, upstands. 
And one by one by strange invisible hands 
Are shriven. 


Lo, all the while 

Across each waking mile 
A lean wise wind 

With never-idle and incanting hands 

Prays all things into life, 

Prays old things into new, 

Prays green things into rife 

And where, a moment gone, dark brooded, still 
And shuttered markets lay, 

In harried disarray, 

Wondering at Night’s overstay, 

Now, now, full-panoplied, rides down 

The chivalry of Day. 

Yea, now the onset with sun-tempered brands 
Befalls, 

The faéry visit of gay hands 

Upon Night’s portals 

Until ; 

At last to all the world of mortals, 

Stirring the subject seas, 

Flicking the blades of grass, 

Speeding the winds that flit and pass, 
Unbarring mills and factories 

With musings tinged immortal white, 

While stare-eyed streets and ways 

Grow choked with carts and drays, 

God thunders large in light! 


















AIMS AND METHODS IN SOCIAL INSURANCE. 
RY JOHN O'GRADY, PH.D. 


=~ | is very important that workingmen receive living 
yi wages, that the hours of their labor be reasonably 
short and that they carry on their- work under health- 
ful conditions. They have a right to these things 
and the welfare of society demands that they be 
secured for them. But, after all, it is not low wages nor long 
hours that causes so much of the poverty with which we come in 
contact. It is when the income of the worker has been cut off 
that real want begins to stare him in the face. 

Contact with powerful machines results in the maiming of 
thousands of workers in this country every year. Sometimes they 
are killed outright but, more frequently, they are totally or par- 
tially disabled. Contact with poisonous substances, gas fumes and 
dusts frequently brings about fatal diseases. Harmful conditions 
in places of employment and excessive fatigue, predispose the 
workers to sickness. After his day in the factory, the worker 
frequently has to go to a home which is anything but conducive 
to health. It is overcrowded, ill-ventilated and unsanitary. 

The great speed of the modern factory has an undoubted 
tendency to shorten man’s working life. The man who is past 
middle life finds it increasingly difficult to keep the pace set by 
the machine. Should he be displaced by some industrial change, 
he will find it exceedingly difficult to secure another position. 

Workers are subject to periods of unemployment, owing to 
the seasonal character of certain trades and to financial depressions. 
Again, it not infrequently happens that the breadwinner of a family 
dies before his dependents have become self-supporting. 

Everyone is interested in devising ways and means of safe- 
guarding the workers against the various hazards to which they 
are exposed, and which may any day cut off their income and leave 
themselves and their. families penniless. 

Insurance is the great means which society has devised to 
protect its members against risk. 

In a small town there are, let us say, one hundred houses valued 
at ten thousand dollars each. Experience shows that on the average, 
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three of these houses will burn down every year. The loss of these 
three houses may mean financial ruin to their owners. In order 
to avoid such large property losses in the case of any one or num- 
ber of individuals, all the owners in the town pay a certain fixed 
premium every year. They determine, in a word, to spread their 
risks and to bear their losses conjointly. The same principle ap- 
plied by the inhabitants of the town to protect themselves. against 
fire losses, is applied in all branches of insurance. By the payment 
of a fixed premium men: protect themselves against probable large 
losses in the future, whether these losses be due to death, accident, 
sickness or fire. 

There is no reason why this same means, which has been so 
successfully applied by the more fortunately situated members of 
society to protect themselves against the various hazards to which 
they are exposed, should not be also applied in case of the workers. 
A powerful movement is on foot in this country having for its 
goal the application of the insurance principle to the hazards which 
threaten to deprive workingmen’s families of their incomes. But 
why should a movement like this require artificial fostering? Are 
not the workers sufficiently alive to their interests to render out- 
side interference unnecessary. Upwards of two and one half mil- 
lion workmen in this country belong to trade unions which not 
alone secure for them higher wages, shorter hours and more rea- 
sonable working conditions, but also protect them against the 
economic losses due to accidents, sickness, invalidity, old age and un- 
employment. Again, many thousands of workers belong to friendly 
societies which offer them a certain amount of protection against 
industrial hazards. It must be remembered, however, that only 
about eighteen per cent of the organizable workers in this country 
belong to trade unions. With a few notable exceptions organiza- 
tion has made very little progress outside of the skilled trades, and, 
even in these trades, the unions have been compelled to devote 
most of their time to collective bargaining. It is only in the older 
and more powerful organizations that benefit features have at- 
tained any degree of development. Among these, beneficiary ac- 
tivities have been looked upon as a useful means of attracting and 
retaining members. Scarcely half the members of fraternal or- 
ganizations in this country belong to the working classes; and, 
furthermore, the protection afforded by these organizations is not 
at all adequate. Their insurance is in most instances little more 
than funeral insurance. 
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There are two reasons why workmen have been unable to 
protect themselves against industrial hazards by means of insurance. 
A large percentage of them do not receive sufficient to maintain 
a decent standard of life. These, of course, have no surplus to 
pay insurance premiums. Even for the worker who has a small 
surplus, so many and so varied are the hazards to which he is 
exposed that the cost of insurance becomes almost prohibitive. 

If the ordinary workman has no surplus, if he is without pro- 
tection against industrial hazards, it is not difficult to estimate what | 
will be the result of an industrial accident, of a long period of 
sickness, of premature invalidity or of two or three weeks unem- 
ployment, so far as he and his family are concerned. What then 
must have been the results of the two hundred thousand industrial 
accidents every year in this country before the passing of workmen’s 
compensation laws and of the thirty thousand deaths due to in- 
dustrial accidents? What must be the social consequences of the 
eight hundred million dollars annually lost to wage-earners in this 
country by sickness? The poverty and suffering from all these 
accidents and all this sickness are evidently a social concern. They 
interfere with the efficiency and well-being of the nation as a 
whole. Our desire for more efficient workmanship, as well as our 
charitable impulses, compel us to find a remedy for them. 

In the middle ages the guilds protected their members against 
sickness and other disabilities. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the social functions of the guilds were taken over by the 
’ state. The government then took care of those who were not self- 
supporting by means of the “poorhouse” or outdoor relief. In 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, many private organiza- 
tions sprang up in England and elsewhere for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their members against poverty due to wage losses. These 
organizations were accorded various privileges by the state. Later 
it was deemed necessary to regulate them so as to protect them 
against insolvency. When it was discovered that regulation was 
not sufficient to extend the benefits of these organizations to all 
wage-earners, some modern states determined to subsidize them. 
Within the past twenty-five years many European governments 
have concluded that if workers are to be effectively protected against 
the various risks which cut off their incomes and compel them to 
become dependents, compulsory insurance legislation must be 
enacted. 

There are several ways by which compulsion may be made 
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effective in the field of social insurance. The state may say to 
the employer, “ You shall defray the cost of certain occupational 
hazards in your factory,” at the same time leaving him free to 
protect himself as he thinks best. In such a case the employer will 
naturally try to spread his risk by means of insurance. Should 
the employer fail to insure and at the same time prove insolvent, 
the victims of industrial accidents in his factory or their dependents 
would be in a rather serious plight. In order to protect the 
workers against such an eventuality, most states compel the em- 
ployer to insure. In some instances the employer is free in regard 
to the form of insurance to be adopted. In other instances he is 
compelled to adopt a particular form of insurance. In case of 
other risks besides industrial accidents, the state may conclude that 
it is not equitable to place the whole burden on the employer. Sick- 
ness is due to extra-occupational as well as occupational causes. 
The state may accordingly compel the employee to bear a part of 
the cost of sickness and invalidity insurance, while, at the same 
time, it compels the employer to bear a part and bears a part itself. 
Finally, the state may impose a tax upon all its citizens for the 
payment of a pension to workers who have been unable to save 
anything for old age. It may conclude that their long years of 
service gives these workers a right to a pension, or that a pension 
is a better means of relieving their dependency than charity. The 
foregoing represents, in brief outline, the attitude of modern states 
towards social insurance. It has been generally admitted that in- 
dustry should bear the entire cost of industrial accidents, to be 
transferred to consumers in the form of increased prices. It is con- 
sidered a better social policy to have the consumer defray the cost 
of industrial accidents than to have their victims become dependents 
upon public charity. 

Under the old common law of England as applied in this 
country, every individual was supposed to be responsible for the 
results of his own actions. In the case of an industrial accident 
the courts, accordingly, tried to find out who was responsible. 
But the position of the employee before the court was weakened by 
reason of the fact that certain defences were developed on the side 
of the employer, which gave the latter an unequal advantage. The 
employee was supposed to have assumed the ordinary risks of the 
trade. If the accident resulted from the negligence of a fellow- 
employee, the injured party had no recourse against the employer. 
His only recourse in such a case would be against the fellow-em- 
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ployee. If the employee in any way contributed to the accident 
by his neglect, he had very little hope of obtaining compensation, 
though the employer might have been equally negligent. It is 
evident that the application of such legal doctrine must have placed 
the workers at a very serious disadvantage under modern in- 
dustrial conditions. 

They could not expect to command the same legal talent as 
the employer in the legal battle which generally followed a claim 
for compensation. The case was generally before the court for 
a long time before a final decision was rendered. According to 
the insurance year book for 1911 there were thirteen thousand 
and forty-three suits outstanding against fourteen liability insurance 
companies, December 1, 1910. Of these nearly three thousand had 
been in court before 1908 and more than five thousand before 
1909. In the meantime the worker or his family were, in many 
instances, depending upon public charity. If the case was finally 
decided in favor of the injured party, a large part of the money re- 
ceived went to pay lawyers’ fees. According to the New York 
Employers’ Liability Commission the lawyers received twenty-six 
and three-tenths per cent of the total amount awarded to injured 
employees.. The modern compensation law does not take into ac- 
count the negligence of the employee, except in so far as it is 
gross and willful. Neither does it take into account the negligence 
of the employer. It is based almost entirely on the theory that ac- 
cidents are incidental to the modern industrial process, and that 
compensation for them should be as necessary a part of the cost 
of production as the wear and tear of machinery. Under the 
compensation system, it is not so much the character of the injury 
received by the worker, as his needs that determines the amount 
of the award. One rarely finds a modern compensation board 
granting a large sum to an injured worker. In all probability it 
would not be turned to the best account by the ordinary wage- 
earner. A serious effort has been made, under compensation legis- 
lation, to adjust the compensation scale to the needs of the worker. 
The amount of compensation, therefore, generally depends on the 
economic loss suffered by the injured party or his family, as a 
result of the accident. When the worker has been totally and 
permanently disabled, the best compensation laws allow him a pen- 
sion equal to two-thirds of his wages for life. If he is partially 
disabled, the amount which he receives depends on his loss of earn- 
ing power. If the worker is killed, the amount of compensation paid 
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to his widow depends on the number of children which she has to 
maintain. 

But the modern state is not satisfied with laying down the 
general principle that employers must defray the cost of industrial 
accidents. It also takes the necessary steps to see that they are 
capable of discharging their obligations in this regard by compelling 
them to insure. In two countries, namely Norway and Switzer- 
land, the employer is obliged to insure in a state fund. In Ger- 
many and in Austria the employers in each district must form their 
own mutual insurance institutions, which are supervised and regu- 
lated by the state. In American states, with the exception of Ohio 
and Washington where insurance in the state fund is obligatory, 
employers are free to insure in a state fund, a private stock com- 
pany, a mutual company or to carry their own risk. Iusurance 
generally frees the employer from further responsibility in regard to 
industrial accidents. All the claims of injured employees against 
the establishment have henceforth to be met by the insurance 
companies. 

Germany was the first modern country to adopt the principle 
of compensation for industrial accidents on a national scale. The 
German Emperor, in his now famous message to the legislature, 
in 1881, recommended the making of national provision for sick- 
ness, industrial accidents and invalidity. In 1883 Germany passed 
a compulsory sickness insurance law, and in 1884 a compulsory 
accident insurance law. Since that time all European states have 
followed the example of Germany in making national provision 
for industrial accidents. Austria was the first to follow the ex- 
ample of her neighbor, passing a compulsory accident insurance 
law in 1887. Ten years later Great Britain passed a compulsory 
compensation law, leaving the matter of insurance to the discretion 
of the employer. In 1898 a similar law was passed by France. 

The United States was the last of modern great nations to 
accept the compensation principle. Up to ten years ago very little 
was known in this country about the European compensation move- 
ment. Most people who gave the question any thought, believed 
that it would be a better policy to modify our liability laws than 
to pass workmen’s compensation or industrial accident insurance 
laws. 

New York in 1910 was the first American state to pass an 
effective wérkmen’s compensation law; but a year later this law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that state, 
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on the ground that it constituted an unreasonable interference with 
the liberty and property rights of the individual. The decision of 
the New York court gave a great setback to the compensation move- 
ment in this country. The different states were anxious to pass 
compensation laws, but were prevented from doing so by the con- 
stitutional difficulty. It was evident that American courts would 
not compel employers to pay compensation for accidents which 
were not due to their own neglect. An interesting compromise 
was adopted by New Jersey in 1911. Under the New Jersey law 
the employer is free to elect employers’ liability or workmen’s 
compensation; but if he elects employers’ liability, he is not per- 
mitted to plead the defences of common law, that is, he cannot 
claim exemption from compensation on the ground that the acci- 
dent was due to the negligence of a fellow-employee, that the in- 
jured employee assumed the ordinary risks of the trade or that the 
employee himself contributed to the accident by his own neglect. 
This compromise has already been adopted, with rather favorable 
results, in twenty-four American states. 

With a view to forestalling the constitutional difficulties in the 
way of compulsory compensation legislation, a number of states 
have amended their constitutions. Amendments in favor of such 
legislation were adopted in 1912 in Ohio and in New York in 
1913. As a result of the constitutional amendment New York 
passed a compulsory compensation law in 1913. The constitu- 
tionality of this law was again called into question as being at 
variance with the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. A short time ago the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared the New York law constitutional, its enactment. having 
been justified in the interests of public health and welfare. This 
decision of the Supreme Court will remove most of the difficulties 
in the way of compulsory compensation legislation. The same day 
on which it handed down its decision in the New York case, the 
United States Supreme Court also upheld the constitutionality of 
the Washington compulsory insurance law which obliges all employ- 
ers in certain industries in that state to insure their employees in a 
state fund. American legislatures, therefore, are not only free to 
enact compulsory compensation laws, but they may also compel 
employers to insure in a state fund. 

From the foregoing brief outline of the compensation move- 
ment in the United States, it may be seen that, although this 
country was rather slow at first in taking up the compensation 
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idea, the progress since 1911 has been very great. Within a short 
period of six years no less than thirty-five American states have 
passed compensation laws under one form or another. 

But while the great majority of American states have accepted 
the compensation principle, we must not deceive ourselves into 
thinking that all the victims of industrial accidents in this country 
receive compensation. Not more than twenty per cent of the 
reported industrial accidents are compensated in any American 
state, and the percentage of those receiving compensation is some- 
times as low as six or seven. The elective character of most 
American compensation laws excludes large numbers. Many em- 
ployers still prefer employers’ liability to workmen’s compensation. 
American states passing compulsory compensation laws have been 
compelled, on constitutional grounds, to limit their application to 
certain dangerous trades. Most of the laws exclude large classes 
of workers, such as those engaged in agriculture, domestic service 
and office work. Thousands of workers engaged in interstate com- 
merce do not come under any compensation law whatever. We 
can, therefore, see that much still remains to be done before the 
American compensation laws approach perfection, before the prin- 
ciple of compensation for industrial accidents becomes effective, 
so far as American workers onthe whole are concerned. 

Workmen’s compensation, especially when it includes all occu- 
pational accidents and diseases, must prevent a considerable amount 
of dependency, but it can, by no means, be as effective in this 
regard as sickness insurance. According to the report of the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, accidents cause 
only one-seventh as much destitution as sickness. The Immigra- 
tion Commission, in its study of thirty-one thousand four hundred 
and eighty-one cases of dependency among immigrants, found that 
the illness of the breadwinner or other members of the family, was 
the apparent cause of need in thirty-eight and eight-tenths per cent 
of the cases, while accidents were the apparent cause in only three 
and eight-tenths per cent, At the hearing before the New York 
Legislature on health insurance in 1916 it was shown that 
thirty-seven per cent of the families aided by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of New York City, during the preceding year, were 
dependent because their wage-earners were disabled by sickness, 
and that from two-thirds to four-fifths of the expenditures of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
were necessary because of illness. In order to get an exact picture 
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of the part played by illness in the dependency problem of Cali- 
fornia, the Social Insurance Commission of that state examined 
the records of over five thousand families recently assisted by the 
charitable organizations of San Francisco and Los Angeles. From 
this examination it was discovered that illness, combined with other 
causes, was a factor in dependency in two thousand six hundred and 
fifty-two cases or fifty-two per cent of the total number of cases, 
and that illness alone was the cause of dependency in one thousand 
five hundred and five or twenty-eight and forty-two hundredths per 
cent of the total number of cases. 

A fairly large percentage of American workers do not re- 
ceive sufficient wages to make any provision for the future. Of 
the twenty-two thousand four hundred and forty families whose bud- 
gets were studied by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
fifty per cent reported an average surplus of one hundred 
and twenty dollars; sixteen per cent, an average deficit of 
sixty-five dollars; while the remaining thirty-four per cent 
reported neither a surplus nor a deficit. Of the six hundred and 
sixty-seven women employed in department stores in New York 
City recently investigated by the New York Factory Investigating 
Commission, less than one-fourth or fourteen and five-tenths per 
cent had been able to save. Even where individual saving is possi- 
ble, there may be a serious question whether it is an economical 
method of providing against a risk which is so uncertain and so 
unevenly distributed as sickness. We know that the average work- 
men loses from eight to ten days in the year through sickness, but 
we cannot tell how much time any one individual will lose. He 
may escape entirely, or a severe attack may cut off his income for 
months. If in the latter case the worker is not protected by in- 
surance, that is, if the loss is not spread over a large group, he 
may be-compelled to dissipate the savings of a life time and even- 
tually be reduced to a condition of dependency. 

The protection of workers against the economic losses due to 
sickness has been a source of cooperative effort at all times; it 
was one of the primal objects of the guilds of the Middle Ages; it 
forms a part of the policy of the modern friendly society or fra- 
ternal order, and is one of the channels through which the fraternal 
impulse of the modern trade union finds expression. Many of the 
more progressive employers of our day are beginning to realize the 
close connection between the health and efficiency of their workers. 
They know that if their workmen have not proper medical attention 
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in sickness, they lose time and are in danger of having their health 
permanently undermined. It is not from motives of pure philan- 
thropy that so many employers establish welfare departments in 
their factories, that they detail nurses and physicians to attend to 
their employees when ill, and establish benefit funds to neutralize 
the economic losses due to illness. They know that all their efforts 
will be repaid by the increased efficiency and permanency of their 
labor force. 

The fraternal orders have done a great work in supplying the 
need for cheap insurance in this country. . Through them millions 
of persons, who would otherwise be left unprotected, have been 
able to purchase insurance. The fraternals have a singular ad- 
vantage in the fact that they can combine insurance with other 
social activities and, also, in the further fact that the weekly or 
monthly premiums may be collected by the local lodges, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of a house to house canvass which entails such a 
heavy expense for the old line companies. On January I, 1915, there 
were in the United States one hundred and seventy-nine fraternal 
associations with a membership of seven million seven hundred thou- 
sand. Of this number thirty associations, with eight hundred thousand 
members, paid sick benefits in 1914. The amount paid was one 
million one hundred thousand dollars or one per cent of the whole 
fraternal insurance business in the United States. This, however, 
does not give a complete picture of the work done by fraternal 
orders in this country. In many of these orders provision against 
sickness is left to the local chapter or lodge; of the work done by 
the locals we have very little information. The California Social 
Insurance Commission found that three hundred thousand members 
of the local branches of fraternal organizations in that state, were 
entitled to sickness benefits. This, according to the commission, 
represented thirty-five per cent of the total membership of the fra- 
ternals in California. If the same proportion prevailed through- 
out the whole country, it would mean that about two million eight 
hundred thousand persons are entitled to sickness benefits from the 
local branches of the different fraternal orders. If all these be- 
longed to the working class, it might be said that the fraternal 
orders, together with the other private organizations in the field, 
were going a great way towards solving the problem of sickness. 
But according to the best estimate not more than half the members 
of fraternal societies in this country belong to the working class, 
and, in all probability, not more than the same proportion of the 
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persons insured against sickness by these organizations are wage- 
earners. If, as is probably true, the fraternal orders protect two 
million wage-earners against sickness, they are doing a great work 
in the field of health insurance.. 

But the fraternals have their limitations; the two principal 
ones brought to light by the California commission are the financial 
insecurity of the small lodges and the absence of medical aid. 
In a small society of less than two hundred and fifty members, there 
is not a sufficient distribution of loss for the making of a reliable 
statistical average. Again, where the central organization does not 
exercise a high degree of control over the local funds, they are 
liable to be handled in a rather careless manner. Another important 
limitation of the fraternals is the absence of the medical benefit. 
It is generally admitted that the fraternals do not provide proper 
medical care, and it is unreasonable to expect them to do so. Medi- 
cal care for the sick which ought to mean the attention of a quali- 
fied physician, dental care, drug supplies and hospital care, when 
necessary, is an expensive undertaking. It cannot be provided 
by a fraternal order without such an increase of dues as would 
drive away countless prospective members. 

The modern trade union, as the name indicates, is primarily an 
organization for trade purposes. It regulates wages, methods of 
payment, hours of labor, application of machinery and entrance to 
the trades. It is only when it has succeeded in attaining its pri- 
mary object, that the trade union begins to engage in beneficiary 
activities. Then it begins to look upon benefits as a useful means 
of attracting and retaining members, and as a reward for long 
years of patient service in the cause of labor. Accordingly, we find 
that sickness. as well as other benefits are confined to the old and 
well-established trade unions like those in the building and print- 
ing industries or in railroad train service. A federal investigation 
in 1908 showed that of the one hundred and twenty-five national 
unions in this country, only nineteen provided benefits for temporary 
disability which includes sickness and accidents. The nineteen 
unions had a membership of three hundred and fifty thousand to 
four hundred thousand, or about one-fourth of the total trade union 
membership in the country at the time. The total amount expended 
by the American national unions for temporary disability in 1907, 
was eight hundred and thirty-two thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

But in providing sickness benefits the local unions play a far 
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more important part than the national. The tendency, in fact, 
seems to be to leave this branch of activity entirely in the hands 
of the local. How far the different locals respond to the need of 
providing sickness benefits for their members, is difficult to say, as no 
complete study of the question has ever been made in this country. 
Of the five hundred and thirty local unions investigated by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1908, it was found 
that two hundred and forty-six, having a membership of one hun- 
dred and three thousand four hundred and fifty-two, paid tem- 
porary disability benefits, including sickness and accidents. The 
amount paid varied between two dollars and ten dollars a week, 
the maximum time for which the benefits was paid being generally 
about thirteen weeks. 

Even where no systematic benefit has been established, the 
care of the sick forms an important part of the activities of the 
local branches of American trade unions. Every local has its sickness 
committee, whose duty it is to visit members who are indisposed. 
In case sick members are in want, an appeal is generally made to 
the membership on their behalf; in which case an appropriation 
is made from an emergency fund specially set aside for this pur- 
pose or out of the local treasury. If there are no funds on hand 
a collection is taken up from the members. 

Like the fraternals, the trade unions have their limitations 
as a means of protecting the workers against sickness. Their mem- 
bership constitutes only about eighteen per cent of the organizable 
wage-earners in this country. They generally represent the best 
paid and most highly skilled workers. To the great mass of un- 
skilled workers, they afford practically no protection against low 
wages or the other risks to which they are exposed. Even in case 
of the skilled workers, the protection which they offer, in case of 
sickness, is far from being sufficient. They may protect the worker 
against the economic losses due to illness, but they fail in the all- 
important essential of medical care. 

Benefits in case of sickness and accidents constitute an im- 
portant part of the industrial betterment schemes introduced by 
American employers during the past few years. As was already 
noted, the more advanced employers are beginning to realize the 
close connection between health and efficiency. They feel that if 
their employees have proper medical attention during periods of 
illness, they‘will lose less time and that their output will be increased. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 














COVENTRY PATMORE’S “UNKNOWN EROS.” 


BY FREDERICK PAGE. 


Dear Lord, for forty years I tried to raise in the wilderness a house for 
Thy abode. I painfully gathered bricks, and worked a bit of cornice here, and 
there a capital; but as I put it together all would suddenly fall, and still 
I gathered up material, though the more I gathered the greater seemed the 
chaos; but one day, why none could tell, except perhaps that I felt more 
despair than ever I had done before, I heard a winnowing of unseen wings, and 
lo, the bricks and stones all took their place, 


And a gay palace fine 

Beyond my deepest dreamt design. 
May He Who built it all 

Take care it does not fall.” 


P| | has always pleased me to draw attention to the un- 
Mi conscious Catholicism of Patmore’s poetry written 

before his conversion. And in treating of his later 
Ne CS 759, poetry: the odes in irregular metre published under 
Fees} the title of The Unknown Eros, I am still primarily 
concerned to commend this poetry to Catholics as Catholic and only. 
incidentally to prove it poetry. 

The Unknown Eros comprises poems of very diverse charac- 
ter, yet was regarded by its author as a single poem. He printed 
nine of the odes in 1868 for private circulation, and these he then 
described as fragments of an intended poem which he found himself 
unable to complete. Nine years later, in 1877, he published anony- 
mously thirty-one odes, under the title of The Unknown Eros, and, 
the next year, these and fifteen more were issued in his own name. 
The arrangement of the poems in these earlier editions seems quite 
haphazard, and Patmore’s readers had ample excuse to question 
then whether this series of rural, personal, political, ecclesiastical, 
and mystical poems had sufficient unity or progression of thought to 
justify the title. The poems are now rearranged and grouped into 
two books, and this division and rearrangement makes it possible 
to trace a very suggestive sequence of thought. 

Patmore’s work, from beginning to end, was at one with itself, 
and developed one theme—the reconciliation of body and soul, of 
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1 Coventry Patmore. A posthumously published fragment. 
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which the sacrament of marriage is a type, the man and the woman 
really finding the fruition of their eternally separate selves only in 
God. It will not be strange, then, if the poet-mystic, knowing love 
as few know it, and yet unsatisfied, hungering for God, should con- 
ceive of God’s relation to the soul as that of a Wooer and (at our 
consent) a Husband, 


Who woos man’s will 

To wedlock with His own, and does distill 
To that drop’s span 

The attar of all rose fields of all love. 


This progress of the soul, from the earthly symbol to the heav- 
enly prototype, was exhibited in its entirety in each of Patmore’s 
longer poems, and in his later religious prose. ‘“‘ Love shall begin 
here and so, but not here and so shall it end:” this is the theme 
equally of Tamerton Church-Tower, of The Angel, of the odes; 
and of the prose Religio Poete and Rod, Root and Flower; but the 
emphasis falls differently in the different writings, for only so could 
the proposition be set forth in its fullness. 

“ First the natural, afterwards the supernatural:” this marks 
the distinction between the two books of The Unknown Eros. The 
second book is to speak of the Beatific Vision mystically appre- 
hended, while in the first book the soul is yet pursuing towards the 
mark “ faint, yet pursuing.” 

The opening odes speak of the Divine institution of marriage, 
yet with true Catholicism sing the praise of virginity in those capable 
of this grace. This latter motif is recurrent in Patmore, as it must 
be in any writing having for its subject the relation of the soul to 
God. The first ode (Saint Valentine’s Day) speaks of virginity, 
as that difficult yet ideal life frequently conceived only to be relin- 
quished by the soul in its awaking to the full life of the senses, in 
a lovely parable of the earth in February putting by the austerities 
of winter. Yet “the rash oath of virginity ” is “ first-love’s first 
cry,” and some are divinely moved to persevere therein; to them 
the more mystical odes each in turn yields nobler praise. The sec- 
ond and fourth odes (Wind and Wave and Beata) speak of 
marriage in its sacramental aspect, wherein God condescends to the 
feebleness of the soul, permitting a mediate approach. Yet in Wind 
and Wave we see His claim as postponed, not remitted. Of the 

object of marriage-love Patmore writes: 
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She, as a little breeze 

Following still Night, 

Ripples the spirit’s cold, deep seas 

Into delight ; - 

But, in a while, 

The immeasurable smile 

Is broke by fresher airs to flashes blent 
With darkling discontent ; 

And all the subtle zephyr hurries gay, 

And all the heaving ocean heaves one way, 
’*Tward the void sky-line and an unguess’d weal. 


For the heavenly attainment, I will refer my readers to the poem 
itself. 

The ode which breaks in between. the two last mentioned, is 
Winter, a description in which, were it not an integral part of 
The Unknown Eros, one would not look for any mystical meaning 
at all. Indeed, if to any its perfect loveliness is spoilt, when regarded 
as in the least allegorical, I would not press the point, for I am by 
no means certain of my own interpretation. Some, however, may be 
willing to read it with me as a not too obvious parable of the celibate 
life, existing in a wintry world by faith in an unseen future: 


Nor is in field or garden anything 

But, duly look’d into, contains serene 

The substance of things hoped for, in the Spring, 
And evidence of Summer not yet seen. 


Having so outlined the problem of the spiritual life, Patmore, 
who was nothing if not definite, proceeds to speak out of his own 
experience of love and of religion. The fifth ode, The Day after 
Tomorrow, offers some difficulties of interpretation. It has been 
supposed to refer to the reunion of beloved souls in heaven; but 
since the following half-dozen odes are autobiographical, telling of 
the death of the poet’s first wife and his own second marriage; and 
since the whole of The Unknown Eros has been rearranged in a cer- 
tain order, I would suggest that in these autobiographic odes the 
order is chronological, and that The Unknown Eros (regarded as 
a single poem) represents, in miniature, the whole life of a man. 
_ The rapture of this ode, then, is that of a literal day after tomorrow 
—the anticipation of reunion after an absence: a feeling which 
(we may learn from the biography) never lost its freshness for these 
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married lovers, and which finds at least four separate expressions in 
the poems of Coventry Patmore. The next ode, Tristitia, opens 
with a description of the most perfect happiness of marriage: 


errr with hearts conjoin’d in such a peace 
That Hope, so not to cease, 

Must still gaze back, 

And count, along our love’s most happy track, 
The landmarks of like inconceiv’d increase. 


To sum up briefly, this ode and the five following match the 
utmost sweetness of these lines by the piercing pathos of their 
desolation, and the merciless sincerity of their self-examination. 
After that, by a long and slow approach, with constant interrup- 
tions, the poet attains to the heart of his theme, the intercourse 
which the soul was created to hold with God. What this will be in 
its ultimate expression, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man. What it may be here and now the 
saints alone know by experience, having attained their knowledge 
by heroic suffering. But to poets, actual or potential, this knowl- 
edge is sometimes granted without the qualifying holiness—“ in the 
counsels of the generosity of God,” as Mrs. Meynell says. 

Patmore, however, never forgot the responsibilities of revela- 
tion. Men of genius, he said, were generally the worse and not the 
better for their strange prerogative, since sin in them is terribly in 
danger of being sin against the Holy Ghost. Therefore the moral 
note is never absent from even his most mystical poetry, as also it is 
never absent from that of his disciple and fellow, Francis Thompson. 
In The Unknown Eros there is far more said of preparation, of de- 
lay, of warning, of reticence, of a withdrawal of vision in mercy or 
in anger, than there is hinted of the ineffable bliss of union with 
God. 

His biographer has said of him that “ the encomium he would 
have valued most of all might beexpressed in a variation of a 
phrase of Tertullian’s: O mens naturaliter Catholica;” and it would 
seem that the whole of the Catholic system makes itself felt in his 
writings. His religion was no esthetic hobby, it had been firmly 
based, twenty years before he became a Catholic, on a sense of the 
infinite malice of sin, and when he speaks in one of these odes 
(Tristitia) of the possibility of his own eternal reprobation, it is 
not the easy exaggeration of a sentimentalist, even though he seem 
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to write of it too lightly; he but repeats in verse what he had said 
thirty years before in a plain and unmistakable prose letter. And 
even in The Angel in the House, which to many is a “ sweetly 
pretty story,” hell is ever set forth as the dread alternative to the 
infinite development of the happiness he is depicting. 

And so here, religion is a thing to be confessed and agonized 
for. One of these odes, A Farewell, is often read as a valediction 
to the dead beloved, accepting the separation wrought by death. 


With all my will, but much against my heart 
We two now part. 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 

It needs no art, 

With faint, averted feet 

And many a tear, 

In our opposed paths to persevere. 


But a friend of Coventry Patmore’s tells me that he reads this as 
referring to the separation wrought by a difference of creed. The 
poet indeed had his dead wife in mind, and what would have been 
the mutual pain of their broken unity of sympathy resulting from 
his conversion. So read, the ode has a terribly important position 
in this drama of a soul. “If any man come to Me, and hate not 
his father and mother, and wife, and children, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be My disciple.” It would be unjust to the 
poet’s affection not to refer the reader to the conclusion of the ode, 
with its hope of reunion. 

A word must be given to the four political odes which break in 
so curiously upon the last few domestic poems. Patmore is no- 
where so fallible as in these despairing and accusing lamentations 
and prophecies; yet their anger was not all unjust, and their fore- 
boding never less than courageous. They have their place here, 
as symbolizing the Christian’s necessary concern to make the will 
of God prevail in the world; and we need not ask them to do 
more than symbolize that: if not these particular odes, then certain 
other secular odes should be here; and these that are may well 
stand, in intention, for those that should be. 

The remaining five odes of the first book speak of that neces- 
sary acquirement of charity which will prevent us from judging 
others, and will accept even unjust blame, as “ missing only the 
right blot.” They speak of the painful life of daily endeavor in 
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periods of dryness—the indispensable preliminaries to the peace of 
God—and the first book closes with a parable of the sudden influx 
of that peace: the man’s painful struggle to please God has been as 
unhopeful as St. Peter’s fishing, yet he will persevere, 


And, lo, I caught 

(Oh, quite unlike and quite beyond my thought), 

Not the quick, shining harvest of the Sea, 

For food, my wish, 

But Thee! 

Then, hiding even in me, 

As hid was Simon’s coin within the fish, 

Thou sigh’d’st, with joy, “ Be dumb, 

Or speak but of forgotten things to far-off times to come.” 


It is these things, the mysteries of the love of God, now gener- 
ally forgotten, of which the second book is to speak; but our pres- 
ent concern is merely to note how, even here, these mysteries are 
hedged about with hard conditions and threatenings. The first ode 
speaks of God as the unknown Eros Who waits to crown all the 
longing of the soul; the second speaks of the nuptial contract of 
our first parents, which the poet imagines, perhaps only in parable, 
as a contract of virgin spousals, to which their strength proved 
insufficient; this weakness they have bequeathed to us, their children 
in the flesh. Our redemption from the “ body of this death” began 
in the consummated virgin spousals of Our Lady and St. Joseph. 
The opening theme of the first book is thus repeated, but only to be 
immediately interrupted by two odes (Arbor Vite and The Stand- 
ard) on the authority of the Church as the guardian of these 
mysteries. She is the Tree of Life, of no beauty that the wise 
and noble of this world should desire her. If I may translate the 
poet’s metaphors, he says of the Church that some of the devotions 
she permits her children are nothing less than childish; that her 
decorations are often tawdry; that her history is not much 
more blameless than that of the men “ after God’s own heart;” her 
decrees sometimes harsh; her priests not invariably scholars. But 
the Tree’s fruit, the Church’s dogmas— 









Rich, though rejected of the forest pigs 
Its fruit, beneath whose rough concealing rind 
“Those that will break it find 

Heart-succoring savor of each several meat, 
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And kernell’d drink of brain-renewing power, 
With bitter condiment and sour, 

And sweet economy of sweet, 

And odors that remind 

Of haunts of childhood and a different day. 


The second of these two poems speaks of the Church as enlisting 
her children beneath her banner; and again the insincere are re- 
pelled with rough truth: the Church is not for gentlemen careful 
of their gentility; conspicuous among her children are the blind, 
the lame, the publicans and sinners; but what then?—shall we 
enlist under the opposed standard? 

With this pressed upon our consideration, we go on to hear 
of the soul as the Spouse of God, and our earthly loves as only a 
faint symbol of His love; we respond (with the next ode) that our 
delight is in His law; we thank Him for the joys of the body, but 
only to exalt the great virgin-souls. We, for our earthliness, 


ob eves needs must, for a season, lie 
In the grave’s arms, foul and unshriven, 


whilst we see with envy 


Enoch, Elijah, and the Lady, she 
Who left the lilies in her body’s lieu. 


And here the poet interrupts his high mystical strain once more, 
to say there is but one of his day who can rightly speak of these 
things—John Henry Newman: 


Behooveful, zealous, beautiful, elect, 

Mild, firm, judicious, loving, bold, discreet, 
Without superfluousness, without defect...... 
O, that I might his holy secret reach; 

O, might I catch his mantle when he goes; 
O, that I were so gentle and so sweet, 

So I might deal fair Sion’s foolish foes 

Such blows! 


At last (in the ode called Delicie Sapientie de Amore) the 
poet is at the heart of his theme, the Marriage Supper of the Lamb, 
celebrated in the glad Palace of Virginity, to which are welcomed 
all virgins and all who are virginal of thought: “ Young Lover true, 
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and love-foreboding Maid, and wedded Spouse ;” the penitent, also, 
since 

There of pure Virgins none 

Is fairer seen 

Save One 

Than Mary Magdalene. 


These have all loved God, mediately or directly, and are therefore 
“heirs of the Palace glad.” Yet even at the Porch of the Palace, 
the poet cries aloud for the flaming swords, and after this great 
ode he thinks well to introduce a satiric interlude. 

This corresponds to a similar interlude of two odes in the first 
book: The Two Deserts and Crest and Gulf. The first rebukes that 
“cloudy cant” which thinks to buttress religion with the comfort- 
shattering conceptions of astronomy, not perceiving that these make 
demands upon our faith in a man-regarding God, and do not 
minister to it. What has the telescope shown us, asks Patmore, but 
that the moon is dead, and the sun in a combustion as terrific as 
hell-fire? Give me rather the microscope, he says: 


The nobler glass that swells to the eye 
The things which near us lie, 

Till Science rapturously hails, 

In the minutest water-drop, | 

A torment of innumerable tails. 
These at the least do live. 


This is answering fools according to their folly, since the grotes- 
ques of the microscope as little make for the “ braced mood” of 
worship as does the desolation of space. But between these two 
deserts of the infinitely great and the infinitely small there is, he 
reminds us in a few lines of poetry after many lines of satire, a 
“royal fair estate ’’ where wonder and beauty themselves press to 
catch our gaze. What is this but to say that God has locked some 
secrets from us, and has given us to eat of all the other trees in 
His garden? 

Crest and Gulf rebukes that fussy philanthropy which would 
assume the whole burden of the world, never having realized the 
(humanly speaking) hopeless extent of evil. If a man has indeed 
received the call to a life of service, woe be to him if he does not 
respond, but’let him recognize humbly that he has received a favor, 
and is by no means conferring one: God was not in desperate straits 
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that He called upon him;. nor can any, save God, contend 
with evil. 

As these two odes rebuke the foolish good, so does the satiric 
interlude of the second book (The Cry at Midnight) rebuke the 
foolish “ wise.” And here Patmore will himself use their own 
favorite “ facts of science”. to stop their mouths. The “ Ration- 
alists ”’ have accused us of being anthropomorphic; then let them 
not be anthropometric. The agnostic-turned-deist (that he may by 
any means resist conviction) asks: Is it thinkable that the Creator 
of the Universe should enter into personal relationships with His 
puny creatures? We admit that it is incomprehensible; but with 
what measure shall we mete the things of God?—or the things of 
science ? 

The Midge’s wings beat to and fro 

A thousand times ere one can utter “O!” 
And Sirius’ ball 

Does on his journey run 

As many times immenser than the sun: 


shall we say that the easily-counted beating of a sea-gull’s wings 
is the normal rate of flight and the midge’s abnormal; or our own 
sun an eminently reasonable sun, and Sirius an unnatural monster? 
No, each-is unique, of its own kind, and as little can we bring 
God to book: There is no God but God. If He is self-defined as 
the Inhabitant of the soul, and her Bridegroom, not all our rever- 
ence for His immeasurable Majesty must keep us from accepting 
the seeming incompatibility. 

Thrice again the poem reaches the lyrical heights of Delicie 
Sapientie de Amore, in two poems of the nuptials of Eros and 
Psyche, and in an ode to the Blessed Virgin; but before the first of 
these the poet stops to thank God for having granted him, and then 
again withdrawn, that open vision, which, in “ childish years and 
since,” he had sometime enjoyed. The withdrawal is 


seein by grace 
Lest, haply, I refuse God to His face, 
while yet 

Often in straits which else for me were ill 
I mind me still 
I did respire the lonely auras sweet, 
I did the blest abodes behold, and, at the mountains’ feet, 
Bathed in the holy Stream by Hermon’s thymy hill. 
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It was on principle that Patmore usually spoke of the life of 
religion in parable. He has used sufficiently often the direct method 
to convince us that his parables never mean only what they say. 


Wise poets, that wrapped Truth in tales, 
Knew her themselves through all her veils, 


and these poems of Eros and Psyche, with all their “ heathen 
fabling,” are full of the Christian doctrine of God and the soul. 
They have been misunderstood, even by such an intimate friend of 
Patmore’s as Aubrey de Vere, and even by Patmore’s revered 
leader, Newman; but anyone who reads the poet’s work as a 
whole, will see them merely as impassioned apprehensions of the 
love of God, than which surely nothing should be more impas- 
sioned. 


A sorry God were He 
That fewer claim’d than all Love’s mighty kingdoms three! 


If a prospective reader of Patmore would consent to the discipline 
of passing by these “ Psyche” odes till he had read the two little 
books of prose, Religio Poete and Rod, Root and Flower, I believe 
he would then find them of devotional value throughout. They 
are but annotations of the Gospel; they are but “ aspirations and 
ejaculations, that may be made in the midst of our daily actions:” 
as thus, when the soul’s confessor says to her: 


We know the Lover, Psyche, by the kiss, 


the soul answers 


If speech of honey could impart the sweet, 
The world were all in tears and at His feet! 


We misread the poem if we do not see in this a response to the 
invitation, “O taste and see that the Lord is sweet!” and a re- 
statement of Our Lord’s prophecy, “I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all things unto Me.” And for examples of “ aspira- 
tions and ejaculations ” take these: 








Yea, how 

Tis easier grown 

Thine arduous rule to don 

Than for a Bride to put her bride-dress on! 
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and when God withdraws His more manifest presence, 


Whilst Thou art gone, I’ll search the weary meads 
To deck my bed with lilies of fair deeds; 
and 
Be my dull days 
Music, at least, with Thy remembered praise. 


The ode to the Blessed Virgin fitly closes the poem, since in her 
is fulfilled God’s intention for every soul: “ For whosoever shall 
do the will of God, he is My brother, and My sister, and mother.” 
This climax is approached by an ode to pain—the pain of purga- 
tory, which shall leave the soul, 


beat so dark erewhile, 
The mirror merely of God’s smile. 


Then, as though to excuse the necessary inadequacy of the great 
ode which is to consummate the poem, it is preluded by a second 
“song against singing” (Prophets Who Cannot Sing). It was 
Patmore’s conviction that poetry, though the most expressive of the 
arts, could barely do justice to the more delicate feelings of human 
(or even animal) life, and much less-to the hidden life of the saint. 
This can only be imaged in the “ weak but not diverse” meta- 
phors of human love. When they treat religion directly, the poets 
fail miserably of the height of their great argument; and Patmore 
always maintained that for the “ substantial poetry ” of religion, 
for “ imaginative insight into the noblest and loveliest reality,” we 
must go to “the, for the most part, hard and stuttering prose” 
of the great theologians. 

After the great and glorious Ode to the Virgin (The Child’s 
Purchase), The Unknown Eros actually ends in the bitter self- 
mockery of a great regret! 


VOL. CV.—50 











THE REORGANIZATION OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF MOSCOW. 


BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A. 


=og] HE sudden overthrow of autocratic Russia, has, of 
Ny] course, shaken the very foundation of the Russian 
i } Church and the editorial board of the official organ 
SH) of the Holy Synod, The Ecclesiastical News (Tser- 
34 kovniia Viedomosti), a weekly magazine, filled with 
names of decorated ‘priests, of appointments to the varied offices 
and bureaucratic charges of the Russian Church, has found it nec- 
essary to trim its sails to the spirit of revolution. The Russian 
Church is no longer the spoilt child of the rulirig powers of Russia. 
She has been deprived of support. The ancient laws which gave her 
ascendancy over all the other Christian Churches and denomi- 
nations virtually have been abrogated. The rulers of New Russia 
have a spite against her, because she has been for three centuries 
the pillar of the autocratic régime; on the other hand, the peasantry 
and the working classes, led astray by a socialism imbued with 
hatred against Christianity, are wavering in their religious convic- 
tions and are ready to divorce themselves from her. The gravity of 
the danger which threatens her very existence has exerted a bene- 
ficent influence. The leaders of the Russian hierarchy have thought 
it best to allow the widest freedom in dealing with the burning ques- 
tions of the day in order to prevent the complete isolation of their 
Church in the new order, and to avoid party spirit in the ranks of 
the clergy. So the organ of the Synod has been transformed into 
a daily paper: The Ecclesiastical and Social Messenger of All Russia 
(Vserossiiskit tserkovno-obshchestvennu viestnik), and The Eccles- 
tical News has become a stunted weekly which publishes the official 
documents of the decaying Holy Synod. 

At present the ecclesiastical staff of the Holy Synod is composed 
of four bishops, Sergii, Archbishop of Finland; Agathangel, Arch- 
bishop of Yaroslav ; Mikhail, Bishop of Samara, and Andrei, Bishop 
of Upha. The first is undoubtedly the most intransigent member of 
the Russian hierarchy, a theologian of renown who sees neither 
the shadow of God nor the horizons of heaven, outside of the Or- 
thodox fold. The last named, a scion of a princely family (Ukh- 
tonskii), has a good reputation as a religious reformer. He belongs, 
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however, to the men of the good old stamp of the Russian Church. 
Over the signature of the above, in the place of honor in The Ec- 
clesiastical News (N. 18-19) of April 29th (old style), 1917, ap- 
pears a document which will open a new era in the history of the 
Russian Church, if, as it is hoped, the sun of freedom continues 
to shine in Russian skies. It points out the absolute need of convok- 
ing a General Synod of the Russian Church to discuss radical 
changes in the organization of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The circular letter of the Holy Synod outlines a plan of reform, 
aimed at reviving the languid vitality of Russian orthodoxy: 

It is urgent that we bring about changes in every branch of 
our religious life. The electoral system, which of late has been 
predominating in the Orthodox Church, ought to be restored in 
all possible forms of religious administration. All the members 
of the Church will have bestowed upon them the largest par-- 
ticipation in ecclesiastical affairs, without any fear of violation 
of their rights and duties. These prerogatives will enable them 
to take a lively interest in matters concerning our Church, and 
they will become in our own day the main foundation of the 
ecclesiastical organization. Ecclesiastical schools and tribunals 
want also to be reorganized. By such measures, the life of 
the Church will be regulated, and a kind of uniformity estab- 
lished among the different institutions relying on her. It may 
be that some of the proposed transformations will have a tem- 
porary value. It may be that the future Synod will open new 
roads to a reconstruction of our religious life, but in view of 
the radical changes which affect the political régime of Russia, 
the Russian Orthodox Church can no longer rest upon her 
obsolete forms and methods. 

This circular letter further contains an earnest appeal to bish- 
ops, priests and laymen to contribute in all possible ways to the at- 
tainment of the aims of the Council. Priests are reminded that they 
owe obedience to their bishops, for without bishops the Church must 
go to wreck and ruin. 

The document which we have quoted and partly summarized 
is too general to demonstrate clearly the architectural lines of the 
Russian Church of the future. Yet, in its cautious terms and well- 
pondered expressions, it betrays the fears which haunt the rep- 
resentatives of the Russian episcopate. The political upheaval in 
Russia sprang from the lower classes of society. It was a popular 
revolution in the widest sense of the word, and it ought to be re- 
membered, that even the “ white ” clergy belong to the downtrodden 
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mass of the Russian people. Will the movement of political eman- 
cipation which began from the people and threw down “ the dark 
powers” of aristocracy and bureaucracy, exert its influence upon 
the “ white ” clergy and increase the gulf which separates Russia’s 
married priests from her celibate bishops and monks? The chances 
are that this question will have to be answered in the affirmative. 
The bishops of the Synod seem to be aware of this grave danger of 
an inner schism in their ecclesiastical body, when they stress the 
fact that the Church cannot live without bishops. Generally the 
“white” clergy, the rural priests who have been in close contact with 
the common people, who know by their own experience, their own 
poverty, their miserable life, the wrongs and difficulties of the auto- 
cratic régime, are accustomed to distrust their bishops drawn from 
the ranks of monasticism and linked to the lay bureaucracy which, 
since the time of Peter the Great, has exhausted the vital sap of the 
Russian Church. Will these priests, who are now breathing the 
deep breaths of a liberty bordering on license—will they keep within 
the bounds of moderation, and stifle their desire for vengeance on 
their unloved ecclesiastical rulers? Qui vivra verra! In any case, 
it would be hazardous to deny that a crisis of vast proportions is 
threatening the internally divided body of the Russian clergy. 
The fundamental reform of the Russian Church leans toward 
the reéstablishment of what Russians call the synodal principles, the 
synodal constitution of the Church. The epithet of synodal in this 
case has a quite different sense from that which designed the being 
and activity of the most Holy Synod. It means a recurrence to the 
convocation of particular and general councils, in which representa- 
tives of the hierarchy, of the lower clergy and the laity discussed the 
problems of their religious life and endeavored to solve them. Ac- 
cording to Russian writers, the continuous decay of the Russian 
Church coincides with the practical suppression of the ecclesiastical 
councils, a measure imposed on the Russian clergy by the iron hand 
of Peter the Great. The synodal life of the Russian Church harks 
back to the earliest development of Russian Christianity, to the 
eleventh century. Historians of the Russian Church assert that its 
first council was held in Kiev, in 1051 by order of Yaroslav LI., 
Vladimirovich the Wise (1015-1054). Russian bishops met to elect 
the Metropolitan of all Russia, and to work out a way for the future 
emancipation of the Russian Church from the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of Byzantium. From the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 


2The color of the habit determines the names of “ white” and “ black” clergy 
for the secular and regular clergy respectively. 
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tury Russian councils were held in Moscow, and exercised a power- 
ful influence on the religious life of Russia, especially in reforming 
ecclesiastical discipline, and in safeguarding the Orthodox faith 
against heresies. It suffices to recall the Council of the Hundred 
Chapters (Stoglav) in 1551, whose decisions concern disciplinary 
matters, the rules of Christian life, the Orthodox liturgy, and the 
government and revenues of the Church. The council of 1667, dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of great, ended in an ignominious surren- 
der to the civil power—the long and dramatic contest between Pa- _ 
triarch Nikon and Alexis Mikhailovich (1645-1676). These coun- 
cils certainly gave proof of the vitality of the Russian Church, but, 
especially in the seventeenth century, they ceased to express the 
freedom of the Church. The most learned historian of the Russian 
Church, Kapterev, shows by authentic documents that the Moscow 
councils of the seventeenth century professedly proclaimed the Tsar 
the main source of all law both ecclesiastical and civil, the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ on earth, the manager of God’s business among men. 
The council of Moscow of 1660 stated that God had delivered the 
government of His Church into the hands of the Tsars. In spite of 
the servility of the Russian councils, these last remnants of eccle- 
siastical freedom were distasteful to Peter the Great. He fostered 
the memory of the obstinate feud between his father and Patriarch 
Nikon, and by the institution of the most Holy Governing Synod 
and the military organization of the Russian Church, closed the 
period of Russian councils. 

A return to the old traditions; to the summoning of a national 
council to heal the wounds inflicted on the Russian Church by the 
reform of Peter the Great, was mooted in 1905, when Russia joy- 
fully hailed Nicholas II. as the emancipator of his people, and the 
creator of a New Russia. In the month of March, the Tserkovnii 
Viestntk, the official organ of the “ white” clergy, which stopped 
publication in 1915, published a memorandum on the necessity of 
reéstablishing the constitution of the Russian Church. The memo- 
randum pointed to a national council as the only means of re- 
storing the freedom of the Russian Church, and rooting out the 
abuses which had entwined themselves about her administrative life. 

The appeal of the thirty-two priests, who had drawn up the 
memorandum, fanned the flames of the spirit of reform throughout 
Russia. Even the decrepit and novelty-hating Pobiedonostsev, felt 
that the old edifice of Russian autocracy was tottering and breaking 
under the blows of the new ideas, and that the only way to delay 
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its full destruction was to yield somewhat to the spirit of revolution 
then sweeping over all Russia. The idea of the convocation of a na- 
tional council was greeted with enthusiasm, even by the paladins of 
the conservative office of the chief Procurators of the Holy Synod. 
The leading minds of the Russian Church were called to Petrograd, 
and asked to form several commissions for the preliminary study 
of the crucial problems, to be solved by the “ Fathers ” of the future 
council. The commissions set to work, and gave proof of an intense 
activity. The fruit of their laborious researches and Byzantine dis- 
putes was condensed in four volumes, printed at the expense of the 
Holy Synod. 

The Russian bishops, in their turn, were requested to address 
to the Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod a sincere statement of 
the reforms they thought proper to be submitted to the examination 
of the future council. The fine-spun theories of their reports 
were garnered in four volumes of a monumental size. The religious 
press, for three whole years, expended itself in detailing the tasks 
of the future council, in magnifying the greatness of its mission, 
in setting forth the blessings to pour down upon the Russian Church 
from its divinely inspired decisions. Alas! Time proved those rhe- 
torical essays, the painful outcome of three years of labor, to be 
wholly wasted. Once the sanguinary conflict with Japan was set- 
tled, the party of reaction again held up its head, and erased all the 
plans of reform. It was declared that the debates of the press had 
revealed an irreconcilable antagonism between priests and monks, 
between the “ white” and the “ black ”’ clergy; that a council would 
have broadened the gulf between both the rival parties ; that the poi- 
sonous seeds of liberalism had found a congenial soil in the hearts of 
many village priests; and lastly, that Russia had so much on her 
mind in the political and social domains, that it would have been 
a great mistake to embark on the stormy ocean of a religious reform. 
Little by little the ecclesiastical press was gagged: no one dared to 
drop a hint as to the council. The champions of religious intoler- 
ance stood in the first rank. They silenced all opposers, and openly 
associated with the apostles of political and religious Russification 
of all the subjects of the Tsar; they succeeded in alienating the 
masses more and more from the old régime, and in disgracing the 
name of Russia in Galicia. There Bishop Elogius and Count 
Bobrynski tried in vain to destroy the United Ruthenian Church, and 
to eradicate from the Galician soil the “evil weeds” of Ukraino- 
philism. 
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The downfall of the Empire again opens up the discussion of 
the reéstablishment of the ancient forms of Russian ecclesiastical 
life. But the cards are now in the hands of the other side. The 
task of dictating laws is slipping from the hands of the hierarchy. 
In a Russia ruled by liberals or socialists, the future of the Russian 
Church hangs on the “ white,” or secular clergy. The letter itself 
which convokes the General Synod shows clearly that the lower 
clergy have won a great victory. The Council will not be an assem- 
bly of bishops. Priests and laymen are summoned to participate 
in its sessions, in its debates, in its decisions. 

Bishops who spoke so arrogantly in 1905 have momentarily 
put aside their fierce intransigence. They no longer deny to the 
long-despised “‘ white ” clergy the right of raising their voices in the 
full assembly of the Russian Church. They know that those priests 
whom they have ill-treated with the supercilious arrogance of the 
old Russian bureaucracy, have sympathized with the bearers of the 
standards of the great Russian revolution. Yet they declare them- 
selves ready to stand beside them and work with them for the restor- 
ation of the Russian Church. In my opinion, the appeal comes too 
late. The power of the hierarchy is at stake, and it is only by large 
concessions that they will retain a shadow of their authority. 

The first concession is already alluded to in the circular_letter 
of the Holy Synod. The Russian Church is recalled to her primitive 
organization, to the autonomy of her parochial life. In a series of 
interesting volumes, Aleksander Papkov has tried to establish his 
contention that the stagnation of the Russian Church is the out- 
come of the abolition of the independent life of the Russian parishes.. 
In old Russia, the parish churches were the property of the mir, or 
of the congregation which built them. The mir had the right to 
inspect ecclesiastical goods, and to elect the parochial clergy. The 
community could choose from among its own members a candi- 
date for the priesthood and present him to the bishop for ordination. 
In this way the power of the hierarchy over the lower clergy was 
merely a sacramental one. The parish entirely escaped its jurisdic- 
tion. In turn, the parochial clergy depended exclusively on the good 
will of the mir for their support, and the permanency of their cures. 
This “ideal” state of the autonomous parish was not without its 
inconvenience. A learned historian of the Russian Church, 
Znamensky, quotes the complaints of some Russian bishops, who 
accused the mirs of assigning the parish churches to drunken or li- 
centious priests, merely because they were willing to offer their serv- 
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ices at a lower rate. The Russian nobility contributed to the degra- 
dation of the clergy. They had some of their serfs ordained to 
the priesthood in order that they might derive profit from their ex- 
ercise of the ministry. 

This state of things will be revived to a certain extent by the 
restoration of the elective system in selecting the clergy. The ques- 
tion of the choice of clergy by the congregation was sedulously dis- 
cussed in the great reform movement of 1905-1907. Some Russian 
bishops even agreed to the necessity of a more active participation of 
laymen in the life of the Church. Other bishops, in their reports to 
the Holy Synod, suggested that, in case of the vacancy of a parish 
church, the parishioners might be authorized to present to the bishop 
as candidates for the priesthood, young men twenty-five years old, 
acquainted with the theological teaching of the Orthodox faith. 
They would be free to make a choice between married life and cel- 
ibacy before being ordained. In rural districts the election of a 
candidate to the priesthood would be by the ballot of all the pa- 
rishioners; in the towns the right of choice would be reserved to 
political voters, who elect the representatives to the Duma. More- 
over, according to the views of Peter, Bishop of Smolensk, Russian 
priests were to be free to renounce priesthood, if, for reasons of 
their own, they feel themselves unfit to perform their duties. In 
this case, they should not be deprived of their academic titles, nor 
of the allowances they get from the Church or the State because of 
their services. Others like, for example, Archbishop Antony of 
Kharkov, are strongly opposed to every attempt at lay interference in 
the inner government of the Russian Church. “ A man,” he says, 
“ who suffers from typhoid fever, cannot, without danger of death, 
absorb the copious meal of an athletic champion. At present, the 
parochial community is far from having reached that high degree of 
culture and religious consciousness which will enable it to use the 
right of electing the clergy. The application of the elective principle 
within the pale of the Russian Orthodox Church would lead Russia 
to a vital dissolution of her ecclesiastical body, and would definitely 
lower the moral and intellectual level of the clergy.” 

The future Council of the Russian Church is destined to stand 
midway between these conflicting tendencies. The letter of the 
Holy Synod permits us to foresee a victory for the reformist wing. 
In fact, we have already a practical realization of what the above 
quoted document calls “the largest participation” of all the members 
of the Church in ecclesiastical affairs. In May, Archbishop Tikhon 
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(Bellavin), who lived a few years in America as Bishop of the 
Aleutian Islands, was elected by popular suffrage Metropolitan of 
Moscow. 

_ Needless to say, the convocation of the general Council of the | 
Russian Church is awaited with intense interest in Russia, as well as 
abroad. Besides its religious influences, it is expected to turn the 
political scale of Russia. At the dawn of the revolution, the hier- 
archy and monasticism were devoted to wedding the Russian 
Church with the autocratic régime; the “ white” clergy on the con- 
trary yearned for popular government. Wise policies on the part of 
the rulers of New Russia would have enlisted in their cause the great 
moral influence of the lower clergy, and the favor of the peasantry, 
which in most villages closely retains its attachment to the Orthodox 
Church. But their inexperience, or rather their stolidity, has 
estranged from the revolutionary cause many supporters in the 
ranks of the “ white” clergy. They feel no good can come from a 
handful of anarchists, who run riot in their Utopian reforms, and 
give loose rein to the worst elements of Russia. The consciousness 
of the great danger to the Russian Church and to Russia’s na- 
tional existence may drive into the ranks of the conservatives many 
in whom radical liberalism had killed both patriotism and all at- 
tachment to the Russian Church. In this event, instead of growing 
weaker, the Russian Church would be stronger; she would give her- 
self an ecclesiastical head who would restore the patriarchal dignity 
of Russia, and rise in protest against the forces dissolving the enor- 
mous fabric of the Russian Empire. 

It ought to be remembered that in the most trying times, such 
as “the period of troubles,” when Russia was about to become a 
province of the Polish Kingdom, the Russian Church powerfully 
contributed to the rescue and preservation of the independence of 
the Russian people. In the chaotic disorders now turning the ill- 
fated democratic régime of Russia upside down, the Russian Church 
will perhaps attempt to act as a sheet-anchor. Consequently her 
forthcoming Council is anxiously awaited as an event of vast his- 
torical significance. 








THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS.’ 
BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


=o] R. PETROVITZ’ dissertation on the theology of the 
Wi} cultus of the Sacred Heart, presented this current 
i year for the doctorate at the Catholic University of 
Sal America, is the only complete treatise we possess 
Ae in English on this most popular devotion. We feel 
confident that the readers of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD will welcome a 
brief summary of this scholarly volume, which relates so well the 
history of this devotion, explains so accurately its theological basis, 
and discusses so fairly the controversies regarding the Twelfth 
Promise. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart consists of two distinct ele- 
ments, the formal, or the love of Christ, and the material, or His 
Sacred Heart. The formal element is older than Christianity: 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole strength.”? From the earliest 
days the love of Jesus Christ has been the chief love of the Chris- 
: tian.* The material element is to be found implicitly in other devo- 
: tions, such as the Passion of Christ,* the Five Wounds (St. Am- 
brose, St. Peter Chrysologus, St. Bernard, St. Francis, St. Mech- 
tilde and St. Gertrude) and the Side of Christ (St. Ambrose, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine and St. Gregorv). Explicit mention of 
the Heart of Jesus dates from St. Paulinus of Nola in the fifth 
century (+431), but the devotion as such did not begin until the 
sixteenth century. The Carthusian Lanspergius (+1539) and the 
Benedictine Louis de Blois (+1566) introduced it among the re- 
ligious, and two Jesuits, Father Hajnal (+1644) and Father Druz- 
bicki (+1629), strove to popularize it among the laity. 

Father Eudes was the first great apostle of the devotion. In 
1670 he published a treatise on Devotion to the Adorable Heart of 
Jesus, and inserted in it an Office and Mass in honor of the Sacred 
Heart. The devotion, however, will always be associated closely 
with the name of Blessed Margaret Mary, for through her writings 


5) 





Theology of the Cultus of the Sacred Heart. By Joseph J. C. Petrovitz. 
Washington: The Catholic University of America. 1917. *Deut. vi. 5. 
*Rom. viii. 35; 2 Cor. v. 15. *2 Cor. i. 5; Heb. ii. 9, 10; Apoc. i. 6. 
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and her apparitions it became widespread and popular throughout 
the Christian world. 

Blessed Margaret Mary was a Visitandine nun of the Convent 
of Paray-le-Monial from 1671 to 1690. The instructions she gave 
her novices and the many letters to her friends abound in expres- 
sions of love and devotion towards the Sacred Heart. She ever 
pictures It as the source of God’s love and bounty to mankind. 
Four apparitions of Christ to her are mentioned by her biographers, 
and the general belief in their authenticity did much to win over 
those who were at first opposed to this devotion. She had 
been the object of much uncharitable criticism, for many regarded 
her, at first, as a sentimental visionary. But the nuns who lived with 
her reverenced her as a saint. They saw that she practised virtues 
to a heroic degree, submitted to most extraordinary tests, and 
despite her many divine favors, ever talked and wrote with the 
greatest simplicity, humility and self-forgetfulness. 

Father de la Colombiére, a devout Jesuit, was the first to 
popularize the devotion to the Sacred Heart (1677). Another 
Jesuit, Father Croiset, published a short life of Blessed Margaret 
Mary in 1691, which set forth in a brief manner the new devotion. 
This life was reprinted at Bordeaux in 1694, at Lyons in 1698, and 
at Besancon in 1699. It contributed in large measure to the growth 
of the devotion. Many chapels were erected in honor of the Sacred 
Heart, and the feast began to be solemnized on the day after the 
octave of Corpus Christi. 

Within thirty-six years more than three hundred confrater- 
nities had been founded in France, Flanders, Germany, Italy, Lithu- 
ania, Poland and Bohemia. Two other writers did much to foster 
the devotion, the Jesuit, Father Galliffet, who wrote in 1726, and 
the scholarly Bishop Languet, who published his Life of Blessed 
Margaret Mary in Paris, 1729. 

Benedict XIII. (1724-1730) refused, however, as his prede- 
cessor, Innocent XII. (1691-1700) had done thirty years before, to 
establish a feast of the Sacred Heart for the universal Church. 
The objections made at the time against the devotion were that it 
savored of Nestorianism; that its acceptance would give rise to 
many scandals and unreasonable requests; that it made the heart 
the source of all virtues and affections and the centre of all internal 
pleasures and pains; that the case of the holiness of Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary was still pending. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
certain theologians and especially of the Jansenists, the devotion 
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continued to spread. By the time of Clement XIII. (1758-1769) 
there were one thousand and ninety .confraternities all over the 
world, and bishops kept urging the Holy See to grant a special 
Feast, Mass and Office. The request was granted for Poland and 
Rome in 1765, and this did more than anything else, except the 
beatification of Blessed Margaret Mary by Pius IX. in 1864, to 
foster the devotion. Finally Leo XIII. in 1899 consecrated the whole 
world to the Sacred Heart. 

The legitimacy of the-devotion to the Sacred Heart is under- 
stood by all who have a perfect grasp of the dogmas of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption. Jesus Christ is perfect God and 
perfect Man in one divine personality. The divine Person is united 
hypostatically not only to the Humanity of Christ considered in 
its totality, but also considered in its several parts, as, for instance, 
His hands, His feet, His precious blood, and His Heart. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that every one of these organic parts is deserving 
of adoration, not considered in itself, but in view of its union with 
the Godhead. 

This doctrine was clearly taught by Pius VI., who condemned 
the Synod of Pistoja which maintained that a direct adoration of 
the Humanity of Christ, or, what is still less, any part thereof, was 
equivalent to rendering divine honor to a creature. The Sacred 
Heart of Christ, therefore, is worthy of the same worship as His 
Divinity, provided it is worshipped conjointly with His Person. 

The primary motive of the Redemption was love. - “ Jesus was 
conceived by love, the Word became flesh for love of us; and all 
the subsequent acts of the God-man were an uninterrupted mani- 
festation of a love so ardent that it induced Him to remain with us 
until the end of the world.” The infinite love of Christ for men 
is both the motive and the formal object of the devotion, while the 
material object is His Sacred Heart as the symbol of that love, 
The unanimity of theologians and of spiritual writers on this point 
is beyond question. 

A chapter on The Heart in Symbolism discusses the meaning 
of the word in the Sacred Scriptures, in common parlance, in phys- 
iology and psychology. The Scriptures speak of the heart as the 
ideal seat of the affections,® the source of desire and volition® and 
assign to it intellectual operations.? The nations of the world use 


®Is. Ixv. 14; Prov. xxiii. 17; 1 Tim. i. 5. 
®*Matt. xv.919; Rom. i. 24. 
™Deut. xi. 18; Deut. xxxii. 46; 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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the word heart as “a subject of every class of operation, emotional, 
intellectual, active, incident to the spiritual nature of man; it is the 
whole man extensively and intensively, a source both of good and 
evil.” The physiologists of the past were responsible for the erro- 
neous popular belief that the heart was the seat of love, but all 
physiologists today admit an influence exercised on the heart by 
the affections and passions of men. The connection between the 
heart and the emotions, is sufficiently close to authorize the state- 
ment that the heart is an indirect organ of the appetitive faculties. 
It thus participates in all the emotions, the strongest of which is 
love. 

It must be borne in-mind, however, that in this devotion the 
heart is not viewed as the organ, but only as the symbol of love. 
“ Just as the lily represents purity and the scale symbolizes justice, 
so the heart suggests the thought of love. This symbolical signifi- 
cation is so deep-seated that it is likely to last until the end of the 
world.” 

“Psychology teaches that supernatural truths can best be 
grasped through perceptible objects. The clearness and fullness of 
our comprehension of such truths depend on the appeal the symbol 
makes to the senses. The deeper the impression made by the sym- 
bol, the quicker the response of the soul, and the more inspiring 
and enduring the realization of the thing symbolized.” d 

Theologians distinguish between the increated love which Jesus 
Christ, the Second Person of the Trinity, possessed from all eter- 
nity, and the created love which He manifested through the instru- 
mentality of His Human Nature. In view of this distinction a 
controversy has arisen concerning the nature of the love which we 
worship under the symbol of the Sacred Heart. 

Blessed Margaret Mary did not even suspect the existence of 
such a problem, and the decrees of the Sacred Congregation on the 
devotion are not at all explicit on this point. After a discussion of 
some forty pages, Dr. Petrovitz adopts the opinion of Alvéry, 
Ramiére, Bainvel, Vignat and others who declare that directly and 
immediately the Sacred Heart symbolizes the created love of Christ, 
but remotely it also symbolizes His increated love. Father Vignat 
writes: “ Jesus being only one Person in two natures, divine and 
human, manifests to us the whole love of His Person by His Heart, 
not only His created but also His increated love. Only in this 
sense, but in the fullest extent of this sense, one may say: Jesus 
as God loves us by means of His Human Heart.” 
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The last five chapters of Dr. Petrovitz’ dissertation, which 
treat the Twelfth Promise in its historical, dogmatic and moral 
aspects, are the most interesting portion of the volume. 

The devotion of the Nine Fridays with its spiritual rewards 
promised by Our Lord to Blessed Margaret Mary is known as the 
Great Promise. This private revelation was, as many maintain, men- 
tioned in a letter addressed by Blessed Margaret Mary to Mother de 
Saumaise. The date of this letter is uncertain, various manuscripts 
assigning it to the years 1687, 1688 and 1689 respectively. More- 
over, the original letter, if it ever did exist, has been lost, so that the 
Great Promise has come down to us in five different versions. Those 
who defend its authenticity point to the fact that Bishop 
Languet, in his well-known life of Blessed Margaret Mary, published 
in 1729, refers to it, although he does not cite it verbatim. Again 
this Promise was known to the Visitandines, and the devotion of 
the Nine Fridays probably practised among them as early as 1714. 
If the letter had been spurious, the Visitation nuns would never 
have forwarded it to Rome for the beatification of Blessed Margaret 
Mary, and the Sacred Congregation would never have let it go 
unchallenged in their decree of September 22, 1827. On the other 
hand, those who question the authenticity of the letter marvel at 
the fact that no mention of the Great Promise is found in any other 
letter or writing of Blessed Margaret Mary. She never once in- 
sisted on the practice of the Nine Fridays. They wonder again 
why Bishop Languet, who devotes more than one half of the four 
hundred pages of his life to verbatim extracts from her letters, her 
autographic.memoir, and the letters and writings of her superiors 
and friends, does not quote the words of this most important letter. 
And yet as a matter of fact he reprints thirteen other letters which 
Blessed Margaret Mary wrote to Mother de Saumaise. Moreover, 
if, as many maintain, her writings had been open to public inspec- 
tion up to the year 1789 or 1792, how are we to explain the silence 
of those who were so zealous in spreading this devotion? Why is it 
that the three Jesuit priests—de la Colombiére, Rolin and Croiset-— 
who knew her personally and corresponded with her frequently, 
make no reference to the Great Promise in their writings? No one 
did more than Father Galliffet to spread devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, yet he is utterly silent regarding it in his volumes published 
in 1726 and 1732. 

In fact the Great Promise was not printed until 1867 or 1870, 

three or six years after the publication of the decree of Beatification. 
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It has come down to us in five different versions. The first is 
found in the first volume of the 1867 and 1876 Visitandine edi- 
tions of the Life and Works of Margaret Mary; the second, ini 
the second volume of the same two editions; the third in the Life 
by Bishop Languet; the fourth, in a manuscript discovered by 
Father Hamon in 1902 in the library of Joseph Déchelette ; the fifth, 
in the annals of the Monastery of Dijon. It is impossible to deter- 
mine which of these is the original version. Father Hamon has 
proved that the Visitandine Life of Blessed Margaret Mary, on 
which Bishop Languet based his book, is full of incorrect citations 
from the original writings of the Beata. He also points out many 
inexact quotations in the works of Fathers Croiset, Daniel, Bou- 
gaud and Galliffet. It is, therefore, very doubtful if the wording 
of the letter containing the Twelfth Promise has come down to us 
intact. 

All the versions agree in insisting upon Communion for Nine 
First Fridays of the month, and in promising the grace of final 
repentance and the grace of not dying without the sacraments. 
But Bishop Languet’s version declares that after one has complied 
with the required conditions, he may entertain a hope of receiving 
the sacraments of the Church and the grace of final repentance 
before dying. The fourth version introduces the promise with 
the words, “if she be not mistaken.” 

In discussing the meaning of the text Dr. Petrovitz selects the 
version found in the second volume of the Life and Works of 
Blessed Margaret Mary, published by the Visitandines of Paray 
in 1876. It is practically identical with the fourth version men- 
tioned above. It reads: “One Friday during Holy Communion 
He said these words to His unworthy servant, if she be not mis- 
taken: ‘I promise thee, in the excessive mercy of My Heart, that 
Its all powerful love will give the grace of final repentance to all 
those who communicate nine successive First Fridays of the month; 
they will not die in Its displeasure, nor without receiving the sacra- 
ments, My Divine Heart being their assured refuge in that last 
moment.’ ” 

A doubt at once arises concerning the meaning of the words 
“af she be not mistaken.” We cannot determine whether they are 
added by the Beata in humble obedience to her superior’s counsel 
not to set forth her supernatural favors too dogmatically, or whether 
as a matter of fact she herself was uncertain about the reality of 
the revelation. It is clear that to gain the reward of the Great 
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Promise one must receive Communion the First Friday of every 
month for nine consecutive months. With regard to the grace of 
final repentance, three interpretations are given by theologians. 
Father Ramiére holds that Christ promises only a little more than 
the ordinary help at the hour of death to the one who fulfills the 
prescribed conditions. He extends the hope of a particular grace, 
but gives no assurance concerning the codperation with it. He 
promises also a special opportunity of receiving the sacraments one 
may require. 

Father Bachelet declares that one may expect the realization of 
the Great Promise only after having complied with the requirements 
of the ordinary means of salyation, as well as with those of the 
Nine Fridays’ devotion. 

Father Vermeersch maintains that the Great Promise is com- 
plete in itself, and that no one who makes the Nine Fridays prop- 
erly will be excluded from the moral certainty of a happy death. 
The grace of final perseverance is an efficacious grace, which will 
infallibly obtain the consent of the will. 

What about those who presume that their salvation is secure 
irrespective of the life they live in the future, provided they make 
the Nine Fridays? If their presumption arises before they engage 
in the devotion, all agree that they lose all right to the promised 
reward because they lack the necessary dispositions. If it arises 
afterward, then the interpreters disagree. Some, like Father Bach- 
elet, maintain that sinners, by the very fact of sinning, lose their 
assured title to this special divine assistance. However, they may 
hope that the Heart of Jesus, in view of their former devotion, 
may cause the obstacle of sin to disappear, and at the same time 
restore to them the right they lost by their infidelity. On the other 
hand Father Vermeersch holds that once a man has performed the 
Nine Fridays with the necessary dispositions and good intention, he 
may entertain a moral certitude regarding his salvation. By this 
special grace, God will safeguard him from falling into presumption 
or at least from persevering in it. The most inveterate sinners 
have the same chance as slight sinners; the merited grace will give 
an equal assurance of salvation to both. 

With regard to the second spiritual favor, some have called 
attention to the fact of the sudden death without the sacraments 
of many devout clients of the Sacred Heart. Father Vermeersch 
answers them by saying that the promise of the sacraments is 
conditional, inasmuch as Christ will furnish an occasion of receiving 
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them, only in case one needs them to obtain the grace of God. The 
grace of final repentance is indispensable to salvation, but the last 
sacraments are only relatively necessary. 

In a controversy that occurred in the Tablet in 1903, some of 
the opponents of the Twelfth Promise declared it an unauthentic, 
derogatory and disfiguring characteristic of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, if accepted in the light of the general interpretation 
of many pious books and pamphlets. It is beyond question that 
many inaccurate and misleading statements are to be met with in 
the pious effusions of many over-zealous devotees. Some have 
seemed to advocate the certainty of salvation, no matter how a 
person lived after having fulfilled the requirements of the Great 
Promise. Others have inaccurately asserted that the Great Promise 
“went further than the promises found in the Gospel; that the 
grace bestowed by the Twelfth Promise was of a higher order than 
the grace given by the sacraments; that the Church has adopted 
.and blessed this practice (of the Nine First Fridays); that these 
Holy Communions will infallibly obtain for us a happy death; that 
this promise is found in the authentic writings of Blessed Margaret 
Mary.” 

In a final chapter Dr. Petrovitz summarizes his conclusions 
with regard to the Great Promise. While stating that the authen- 
ticity of the letter containing it cannot be proved, he argues that 
such-a letter probably did exist. It is impossible to suppose that 
the Visitandines would have invented such a revelation out of 
whole cloth, and then backed it up by an impudent forgery. Bishop 
Languet was too conscientious and too scholarly a man to have 
mentioned such an important letter unless he himself had seen the 
document, or had at least heard of its existence from some trust- 
worthy source. His version is not in the least dogmatic, for he 
speaks of Our Lord “ leading her to hope for the grace of final 
repentance,” etc. His words say nothing of an absolute infallible 
assurance, but merely indicate the idea of hope. Dr. Petrovitz 
rightly lays a special stress upon these words, declaring “ that this 
pious expectation, the verification of which may be looked for with 
humble confidence, in no way nullifies the efficacy of the Great 
Promise, nor does it render this revelation worthless. Christ, by 
extending the prospect of greater good, bound Himself to be more 
generous than He would have been had He not imparted such a 
supernatural manifestation.” 


This is a compromise view between those who invest the 
VOL. CV.—5I 
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Great Promise with an absolute infallible efficacy, and those who 
reject it entirely as unauthentic. He rightly thinks it more fitting for 
sinners to hope for such a reward, rather than to feel that through 
any action of theirs they have acquired an inalienable right to its 
infallible fulfillment. In view of the fact that the revelation is at 
least doubtful, it seems most wise and prudent to reject the third 
interpretation above mentioned. To advocate the absolute and 
infallible efficacy of the Great Promise is apt to cause scandal and 
give rise to material superstition. 















AN OLD MASTERPIECE. 



















BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
“ How divine a thing a woman may be made! ”—Wordsworth. 


SucH masterpieces do we love the best !— 
Pictures that all are touched and mellowed o’er 
With the soft brush of Time ;—ay, love them more : 
For the fine marks of age they bear, the test 
The years put on them but to prove the zest 
And fadeless glory of that Master’s lore 
Who dreamed them and Who made them from His store 
Of Heavenly magic, at His love’s behest: 


A masterpiece !—a mother’s face!—each day 
For the dim secret of the blended years 
Loved all the more! See how the soft lights piay 
Upon the picture, hallowed o’er with tears, 
Lit with sweet smiling, till every tone and shade 
Tells how divine a thing a woman may be made! 


















THE PROBLEM OF RESEMBLANCE IN PORTRAITURE. 


BY ALBERT BESNARD, 


Member of the French Académie des Beaux-Arts and President of the National 
Academy of France in Rome. 


=| the risk of destroying an illusion very dear to the 
yi public, I venture to state that no portrait exists or 
has existed which is a perfect resemblance—that is, 
one which will be generally acknowledged to be a 
2} perfect resemblance. The face of every person is 
just as variable as his emotions. This alone precludes all possibility 
of attaining an absolute and universally acknowledged resemblance. 
For it is only possible to portray one of the many changing expres- 
sions which pass over the face, each revealing the nature of the 
person in a new light. 

There are several kinds of resemblances—a statement which 
the general public will not admit. This mental attitude of the pub- 
lic is most unfortunate for the painter who has selected one expres- 
sion of his model, as portraying the widest range of emotions. 
There are so many “resemblances!” It seems to me three can be 
defined definitely. 

The first is the resemblance which limits itself to the simple 
reproduction of features. At first glance this one seems most sat- 
isfying. 

The second resemblance is that which pictures the psychologi- 
cal expression of the individual, the physiognomy. This is the most 
difficult to grasp, but is also the most valuable. 

The third I should like to call the “ apparent resemblance,” for 
it aims at catching what may be called the habits or characteristics 
of a person. This is most surprising and almost undefinable. 

From among these three resemblances the spectator or rather 
the critic, chooses the one most in accord with his own charac- 
ter and with his own estimate of the person represented. 

Manifold are the standpoints from which a human being may 
be viewed. Social position, age, profession suggest a certain tradi- 
tional formula to the public eye. 

_ According to this popular formula a child must laugh, a 
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woman must look dreamy, a man must look manly, his glance must 
express decision. A general must appear to hear the thunder of can- 
non in battle. A prince who has his portrait painted, must present 
that dignified appearance in keeping with his high calling; he must 
look majestic. A number of conventional symbols are used suitable 
to the sex, age and rank. A child should have a toy or fruit, a young 
woman a fan. The man of mature age is usually seated at a table 
looking thoughtful. The rich young man of leisure might have a 
globe beside him to indicate the universality of his unused capabil- 
ities. 

The public of which I speak, will not for one moment place 
itself in the position of the painter, who sees in the face of his model 
the passing of complicated, ever-changing emotions and who has 
chosen one best suited to bring out most strongly the personality of 
the individual portrayed. The emotions reflected in the face some- 
times seem to take special pleasure in overthrowing all formulas of 
tradition. The general looks like a bishop, the child like a phil- 
osopher and the delicate lady assumes a commanding mien. There 
is, therefore, a continual clashing between the one who reproduces 
what he has seen and the one who will only see what he wishes to 
see—between the painter and the public. It would be very easy for 
the painter to make himself understood if painter and public under- 
stood each other. 

Mothers value most the first resemblance: the resemblance of 
features. This resemblance expresses the race or rather the species. 
The instinct of family, the woman’s love which sees in her child an 
ever faultless work, which loves it for its own sake, the desire to 
recognize these beloved features in the portrait, all conduce to ex- 
plain the mother’s preference for this sort of resemblance. Hence 
mothers are very difficult to satisfy. A still more difficult critic is _ 
the lover. He has not created his beloved out of his own flesh and 
blood, but he has re-created her with all the power of his brain; 
her picture is vividly new and moulded by the fire of his love. Who 
can tell with what qualities he has endowed her, what picture of her 
he carries.in his heart? 

The second kind of resemblance, the physiognomical, is more 
subtle and more valuable. It is preferred by the philosopher, by the 
psychologist, by.the poet, in fact, by all who seek to read character 
in the human face. We touch here the mysterious influence of 
atavism. Unknown hands have dropped good and bad, brilliant and 
perturbing qualities into the stream which runs from generation to 
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generation. Circumstances, which we call fate, regulate its course. 
Dead bodies can poison these waters. The tendencies and passions 
which come to us from this atavism are stamped on our physiog- 
nomy. But atavism also governs the race. Physiognomy, there- 
fore, reveals the race. 

The physiognomy, not the features, reveals the race. A Span- 
iard, an Englishman, a Turk may at first sight resemble in feature 
a Frenchman. (Certain variations in the form of nose or mouth 
or in coloring are of very little consequence here.) But place one 
of these persons into an emotional state, arouse his passions and 
suddenly his physiognomy will appear. The soul of every race ap- 
pears in the real face of the Spaniard, Englishman and Turk. 
Without this physiognomy they would probably resemble one an- 
other. 

Few artists have the gift of physiognomical resemblance—few 
persons discover it. It is the most valuable attribute of a portrait, 
but it is also the greatest stumbling-block for the portrait-painter. 

The last- resemblance which I have called the “apparent re- 
semblance,” is the one which ensnares the castial observer. ' It 
savors of the arabesque, it is more satisfying to the eye than to the 
mind. It is as flitting and elusive as movement, often uncanny in 
its power of impression, but when united with the two other re- 
semblances it is a complement to every representation of the human 
face. 

Which portraits can we name as examples of the first kind of 
resemblance? At first thought come to mind Jehan Fouquet, Ra- 
phael, Holbein, Cranach and most of the northern schools. That 
which prompts me to thus classify them is principally the instant im- 
pression of careful execution, the observance of details, an often 
exaggerated exactness in representing certain conspicuous. points. 
These prove that the painter has tried to reproduce the features 
with such infinite care that he almost exaggerates. It is obvious 
that these masters would exemplify the undeniable relation between 
the types of their day and the types of ours. Features which show 
the species are the least changeable element in resemblance. 

The great painter of the physiognomical resemblance is, and 
ever will remain, Rembrandt. In order the better to express physi- 
ognomy in all its manifold revelations, he made use of the magic 
of light, the mystery of shadow, and he invented that secondary 
light without which shadow would be nothing. He became the in- 
genious creator of the “chiaroscuro.” Sometimes the face ap- 
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pears brilliant like a revelation, sometimes obscure like a riddle. 
After Rembrandt comes Diirer, Velasquez, Titian, Giorgione and 
the wonderful, passionate Tintoretto. 

In France at this time there was Francois Clouet and his 
school, the cruel and truth-loving portrait painters of the Court of 
the Valois. In the seventeenth century appear Philippe de Cham- 
paigne, the brothers Le Nain, and later the clever and brilliant 
Rigaud and Largilliére. Latour, Perronneau and truest of all, Char- 
din, follow. Then David and Prudhon, the French Correggio only 
more brilliant, a colorist and designer at the same time. This 
combination, a typically French genius, indicates the tendencies 
of modern French art. Coming down almost to our own days, 
we have “ Monsieur ” Ingres, and finally our contemporary, Eugéne 
Carrére. To this great name we must also add the names of the 
great Englishmen, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Hogarth and Raeburn. 

Among the masters for the “apparent resemblance” I place 
preéminently the Spaniard Goya, and next to him Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the elegant and graceful Englishman. These great masters 
and their schools present life as a mantle under which the personality 


is more suggested than determined, and this, to my mind, for fear 
of reality. But in justice to them one must say that, thanks to their 
quick perception of expression, naturalness and the spontaneity of 
gesture in portraiture have been renewed. Standing before a cer- 
tain and very difficult and magnificent picture of mother and child, 
one almost believes that the lips will open and whisper: “ Darling!” 























CATHOLICS AT OXFORD. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


were deeply stirred over the failure of the project to 
establish an Oratory at Oxford under the guidance 

Sz3 P of John Henry Newman. The story of the proposed 
ey, Oxford Oratory is one of the painful chapters in 
Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Newman—it is the record of much mis- 
understanding between great men of deep sincerity, but opposing 
views, and of the meddlesomeness of small men in affairs they 
could not understand. To Newman himself the incident caused 
much pain, not because he had set his heart upon the scheme—in 
fact he entered into it with some unwillingness—but because the 
refusal of those in high place to allow him to go back to Oxford 
was taken by some to reflect a suspicion as to his orthodoxy. And 
to Newman, with his simple loyalty to the Church and the Holy 
See, the existence of such a suspicion was torture; “ any impeach- 
ment of his faith was to touch the apple of his eye.” 

Looking back from the vantage-ground of “ half-a-century 
afterwards,” we are able to consider the “ Oxford incident ” upon 
its own merits, and to disentangle it from the many side issues 
which entered into the heated controversy of the time. Newman’s 
orthodoxy was generously vindicated by Pope Leo XIII. when he 
bestowed upon the aged Oratorian the Cardinal’s hat. The heart 
of Manning was revealed to the world in the last years of his 
episcopate, when he fearlessly championed the rights of the labor- 
ing class to a living wage and human existence. We know, too, 
that notwithstanding the efforts of his traducers to represent New- 
man as a dangerous liberal in matters of faith, Pope Pius IX. had 
a large trust in his sincerity and loyalty. It was not the Roman 
authorities who accused Newman, but the coterie of English ultra- 
montanes who were more Roman than the Romans themselves. 
And so far as the incident of the Oxford Oratory is concerned, 
it is now evident that the refusal of Rome to allow Newman to 
reside in Oxford was a matter of policy not directly concerned 
with Newman himself. The Roman authorities were opposed to 
any sanction being given to the sending of Catholics to a non- 
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Catholic university, on the ground that “ mixed education ” was a 
danger to the Faith. To allow Newman to reside in the proposed 
Oxford Oratory would mean (so it was argued) a virtual infringe- 
ment of that policy, since the presence there of the great Oratorian 
would inevitably induce Catholic parents to send their sons to the 
university. The refusal was an acknowledgment of the influence 
which Newman’s personality had over the educated Catholic laity 
in England: allow Newman to reside in Oxford and he would, 
without any deliberate act of his own, draw Catholic youths to the 
university, and thus the policy of the Roman authorities in regard 
to higher education would be subverted. 

Newman himself was quite aware that this would probably 
be the case, though in loyalty to the Holy See, he had no intention 
of laying himself out to attract Catholics to Oxford. In principle, 
too, his own personal judgment was in accord with the Roman 
policy of an entirely Catholic education for Catholic youth. He 
had some years previously accepted the rectorship of the Catholic 
University in Dublin, with a view to establishing a university 
under Catholic control which would take the place of Oxford and 
Cambridge for the Catholics of the United Kingdom. But expe- 
rience had shown him that as far as English Catholics were con- 
cerned, such a scheme was futile. At the time of the Oxford 
Oratory incident, his own views on this matter were thus formu- 
lated in a memorandum sent to Father Ambrose St. John: “I have 
ever held, said and written that the normal and legitimate proceed- 
ing-is to send youths to a Catholic university, that their religion, 
science and literature may go together. I have thought there were 
positive dangers to faith and morals in going to Oxford. But I 
have thought there were less and fewer dangers in an Oxford resi- 
dence to faith and morals than at Woolwich. ...than at Sandhurst, 
or in London—and especially for this reason, that there is some 
really religious and moral superintendence at Oxford and none at 
Woolwich or in London. That the question then lies in a choice 
of difficulties, a Catholic university being impossible.” He adds that 
things being as they are, the best way out of the difficulty would 
be “not to forbid Catholic youths going to Oxford, but to protect 
them by the presence of a strong Catholic mission, such as a com- 
munity of priests would secure.” 

All that has happened since, has shown the wisdom of these 
conclusions; but in 1867 they were not accepted by the authorities ; 
and Catholics in England were strongly at variance on the subject. 
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Many who desired a university education for Catholic youths still 
dreamed of a Catholic university; and only Cardinal Manning’s 
abortive attempt to create such a university finally dispelled the 
dream. The truth of the situation was, and is, that the Catholics 
in England who have the means for utilizing a university and 
supporting it are too small a body. A magnified school is not a 
university, nor can it supply that peculiar quality of education 
which a true university supplies. Moreover, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with their historic traditions going back to the Middle 
Ages—the only universities in Europe of medizval foundation— 
and with their intimate connection with the national life of England, 
would inevitably overshadow any new creation, and draw to them- 
selves Catholic youths aspiring to take part in the national life of 
their country. As a matter of fact, notwithstanding the known 
attitude of the Holy See, Catholic youths were sent to Oxford, 
and even in Rome it was felt that a formal prohibition would put 
too great a burden on the conscience of English Catholics. Such 
a prohibition was never issued; and the ultimate failure to provide 
a Catholic university eventually led to a change of policy on the 
part of the Holy See itself. In 1895, Leo XIII. formally permitted 
Catholic youths to go to Oxford and Cambridge, subject to such 
safeguards as Newman had thought to provide when he accepted 
the proposal to establish an Oratory at Oxford. The logic of 
events had proved the necessity for such a change of policy; but 
more than that, the change was due to a new temper of mind on 
the part of many English Catholics themselves, such as Cardinal 
Vaughan, who had hitherto been opposed to Newman’s scheme. 
Newman himself had pointed out what he considered a fundamental 
weakness of the policy adopted by many Catholics—the tendency 
to withdraw themselves from the world about them, and to regard 
themselves as a sect instead of proclaiming their world-wide mis- 
sion, and going forth to conquer. That tendency was a relic of 
the penal days when Catholics felt themselves helpless, and were 
driven to seclude themselves from public view. But Newman felt 
strongly that the penal days were past, and that Catholics had but 
to come forth and assert themselves in the common life of the 
nation to gain the respect of their countrymen and to bring Cathol- 
icism to bear upon the nation’s life. Again, events had proved 
Newman to be a true prophet. The increasing activity of Catholics 
in political and social life; Cardinal Manning’s own action in 
regard to the Dock Strike and the success which attended his 
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action, had gradually brought home to the Catholic body at large 
a sense of solidarity with the nation and pointed the way in the 
direction of a new policy—the policy of codperation with all that 
makes for moral and spiritual betterment in the life of the country. 
Gradually it came to be recognized that the Catholic Church in 
England would fulfill its divine mission not by a rigid segregation, 
but by codperation and permeation; in the same way as the early 
Christian Church fulfilled its mission in the Roman Empire. So 
it came that Cardinal Vaughan, who had opposed Newman in 
1867, years later obtained from Leo XIII. a liberty which more 
than fulfilled Newman’s own desire. For Leo XIII. not merely 
gave leave to Catholics to attend the university; he gave to the 
Catholic undergraduates a definite ecclesiastical status in deter- 
mining that their religious interests should be in the care of a 
board of bishops and laity especially created for that purpose; their 
duties to include the appointment of a chaplain and the provision 
of specially selected priests to give the weekly spiritual conference 
during term. 

From that time the number of Catholic undergraduates at 
Oxford gradually increased: in 1914 there were over one hundred 
lay Catholic undergraduates and about twenty-four undergraduate 
members of religious orders; whilst the Catholic women-students 
numbered about twenty-five. Relatively to the three thousand and 

-more undergraduates in the university and the four hundred 
women-students, Catholics were still but a small. body; but in 1914 
there was an assured promise that the number would steadily in- 
crease. The Catholic higher schools and colleges had begun to 
link up their teaching with that of the universities, as is the case 
with the non-Catholic public schools; the Jesuit and Benedictine 
colleges and the Oratory School in Birmingham were already recog- 
nized “ feeders” of the national universities. The War has for 
the time being set back the steady increase in numbers; but there 
is every hope that with the return of normal conditions the Catholic 
schools will be even more strongly represented in the university than 
heretofore. 

One immediate result of Leo XIII.’s action was the establish- 
ment of a Jesuit house of studies at Oxford in connection with 
the university, and the Jesuit initiative was shortly followed by 
the Benedictines of Ampleforth Abbey. In 1911 the Capuchin 
Franciscahs opened a similar house of studies, and later, a sec- 
ular-clergy house for students of the diocese of Birmingham was 
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established. In 1907 the Sisters of the Holy Child had opened a 
hostel under the Society of Oxford Home Students. Thus besides 
the Catholic chaplaincy there are at Oxford five religious and 
clerical houses directly associated with the university. Surely 
Newman would have rejoiced in spirit could he have foreseen this 
fulfillment of his dream. 

So things stood when the War broke upon us, and for a time 
brought academic activity to a comparative standstill. Of the 
Catholic undergraduates who went down for the summer vacation 
in 1914 only a handful returned at the ensuing Michaelmas term: 
most of them had at once answered the call of their country, and 
had either joined the army or undertaken some form of war serv- 
ice. Hardly had the new term begun, when the first Requiem 
for our dead was sung in the undergraduates’ chapel; since then 
many have found their graves on the battlefield. When Oxford 
resumes its normal life it will be a new Oxford, so far as the 
undergraduates are concerned. 

But should any of the past Catholic undergraduates be spared 
to revisit the university when the War is over, they will find a new 
development in the Catholic life of academic Oxford. Before the 
War the Catholic chaplaincy and the Newman society were the 
two centres of Catholic life. At the chaplaincy the undergraduates 
met to fulfill their religious duties. There was the daily Mass and 
the Sunday conference; the chaplains’ “at home” on Sunday 
afternoons, followed by Benediction in the chapel. Quietly and 
unostentatiously the chaplaincy has been as it was meant to be, 
the centre of Catholic life in the university, and few are the under- 
graduates who do not carry away with them, when their academic 
course is: finished, a grateful memory of the chaplain who has 
been their friend as well as their spiritual guide. Catholic Oxford 
was fortunate in its first chaplain, a priest in whose refined and 
sympathetic presence the best traditions of Oxford social life and 
of the priestly office were combined. The undergraduates in their 
reserved youthful way were proud of Monsignor Kennaird and 
affectionately attached to him. When he retired in 1912, the chap- 
laincy had established itself firmly in the reverence and esteem of 
the Catholic youth in the university—no small achievement as the 
instructors of youth know well. 

Then, too, there was the Newman society—an academic de- 
bating society which met every fortnight during term, and was run 
~ by the Catholic undergraduates themselves. The handful of under- 
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graduates, about thirty in number, including the members of the 
religious orders, who represent Catholic youth in the war condition 
of the university, still keep the society in existence, holding it in 
trust until normal life is restored. 

We come now to the new development which has just been 
mentioned. When, in 1895, the Holy See formally allowed Catho- 
lic youths to attend the university a condition was made that 
Catholic instruction should be provided to guard against any dan- 
gers to the Faith which might be met with in a non-Catholic uni- 
versity where every shade of religious opinion finds expression. 
The danger was, and is, a real one. Not that any attempt on the 
part of lecturers or tutors to subvert the Faith of a Catholic stu- 
dent would be tolerated by the academic authorities, but simply be- 
cause of the freedom of thought which is found in academic life, 
and finds utterance there? At Oxford this freedom of thought, as 
it is encouraged by the university, is in no sense anti-Catholic: 
a Catholic is as much at liberty to express and uphold Catholic 
views as is anyone else, and he will receive the same sympathetic 
hearing as anyone else, provided that he can express himself intel- . 
ligently. Oxford is preéminently a nursery of ideas and intelligent 
thinking, rather than of systems, and it welcomes any intelligent 
expression of an idea. The danger to an uninstructed Catholic 
youth is manifest; yet in practice the danger is minimized by that 
respect for religious convictions which goes with this freedom of 
thought; and further, by the peculiar mentality of the average 
Oxford undergraduate, which inclines him to hold his own opinions 
against lecturer or tutor until he is convinced of the reasonableness 
of opinions he is asked to accept. The danger is thus minimized, 
but still it exists. 

To meet this danger there has hitherto been the weekly spirit- 
ual conference during term provided by the chaplain. The weekly 
conference, however, has never been considered adequate. Some- 
thing more, it was felt, was needed to meet the intellectual diffi- 
culties which a student must inevitably be conscious of from time 
to time as he pursues his studies, whether in philosophy, history or 
literature. It was proposed by the Holy See a few years since, that 
lectures dealing with such difficulties and giving the Catholic point 
of view should be provided, but until now circumstances prevented 
any attempt to carry out this larger scheme of instruction. The 
attempt, However, is at last being made, with every hope of a suc- 
cessful issue, by the combined efforts of the religious houses and 
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the secular clergy house. An accident, one might say, deter- 
mined the heads of these houses to seize the present moment to 
inaugurate a scheme of Catholic lectures such as was desired. The 
upper rooms of a building known as “ The Octagon,” admirably 
suited for the purpose, fell vacant in the autumn of 1916; it was 
decided that these rooms should be taken as a common lecture-hall, 
and that the heads of the Catholic houses should form a board to 
carry out the scheme. The building itself was conveniently situated 
in the heart of the city, and its Catholic associations gave it a claim 
upon Catholic sentiment. For in pre-Reformation days it had 
been a chapel, and a medizval sculpture of the Annunciation still 
graces the doorway. Further, circumstances had brought together 
a small number of Catholic lecturers who might be depended upon 
to secure a continuance of the lectures with occasional assistance 
from outside the city. The scheme was inaugurated before the 
end of the Michaelmas term, and has been further developed 
during the two following terms. Two classes of lectures are con- 
templated: courses of lectures for university students only which 
will have reference to the special subjects included in the university 
course; and occasional lectures which will deal with topics of the 
day, and are open to others as well as students. Thus in the 
Hilary term of this year a course of lectures for students was 
given on English medizval literature; and in the summer term 
a course on the idea of the. state in Christian thought. Other lec- 
tures included such subjects as Theosophy and Christian Science, 
International Law and Cardinal Newman’s Apologetics. The pro- 
posed scheme for the next winter takes in a course of lectures on 
Catholic Christology and another course on modern literature. 
Other lectures will deal with certain Scriptural problems and the 
origins of the Benedictine Order. It is indeed but a small begin- 
ning, but the attendances at the lectures, considering the depleted 
condition of the university, has been so far encouraging. Though 
primarily intended for Catholics, a few non-Catholics have been 
present at most of the lectures; and doubtless as it becomes gener- 
ally realized that the lectures are in no sense controversial, but 
simply an exposition of Catholic thought, the numbers of non- 
Catholics will increase: and in time the “ Octagon” lectures may 
find their place side by side with the lectures of non-Catholic insti- 
tutions such as Manchester and Mansfield Colleges, which though 
not officially recognized by the university, are yet welcomed as a 
genuine contribution to the intellectual life of Oxford. 
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The very freedom of thought which is characteristic of Ox- 
ford’s academic life is a guarantee that Catholic lectures, which 
aim at elucidating the Catholic mind and Catholic teaching, will be 
welcomed and accepted at their real value. And though this free- 
dom of thought may constitute a danger to the Faith of the unin- 
structed Catholic, it yet gives a liberty to the Catholic body which 
if taken advantage of, will neutralize that danger and make it pos- 
sible for Catholicism to obtain a fair hearing even amongst non- 
Catholics. 

But the “ Octagon” scheme includes not only lectures, but the 
formation of a reference library of books which deal fairly with 
the Catholic point of view, so that the students attending the 
lectures may be enabled to pursue still further their study of “ the 
Catholic point of view.” Consequently the “ Octagon ” rooms are 
being fitted out as a library, and an endeavor is being made towards 
collecting books which will be really helpful to the students, and as 
the scheme becomes known, Catholics who are interested in Oxford 
will doubtless contribute to make the library worthy of a place in 
the life of the university. 

The question may be asked: why start such a new scheme in 
the midst of the hurly-burly of a war which has reduced the 
academic body to a mere shadow of its normal self? The answer 
is obvious. The opportunity presented itself, and opportunities 
neglected, frequently are lost and are not easily regained. More- 
over, there is this further reason for beginning now what will 
be urgently needed after the War. When Oxford resumes its 
normal life, the “ Octagon ” lectures will be, we trust, an established 
thing, ready to take their part in the renewed activity of academic 
life. If Oxford is willing now to give a fair hearing to the 
Catholic point of view, it will be still more willing when men come 
to reconsider the past in the light of the catastrophic upheaval of 
the War. 

There can hardly be a doubt that this new development in 
the Catholic life of Oxford, would have given satisfaction to the 
great Cardinal whose name is indissolubly linked with the uni- 
versity in which the great part of his life work was accomplished. 
And, moreover, there can be hardly a doubt that it has come about 
under circumstances far more favorable than existed fifty years 
ago. Five years after the quashing of the Oxford Oratory scheme, 
Newman “wrote deprecating the idea of a Catholic college at 
Oxford on the ground that “ it would be challenging controversy,” 
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and would lead to “a mortal fight... .between Protestant professors 
and tutors and a Catholic college.” The decree of Papal Infallibility 
had indeed aroused Protestant prejudice and opposition to the 
Church, and the controversies resulting from individual interpre- 
tations of the decree had accentuated the dissensions which divided 
the English Catholics at that period. Manifestly the time had not 
arrived when Catholic teaching could be put forth dispassionately 
and uncontroversially, as it must be if it is to gain intellectual 
assent or a fair hearing upon its own merits; remembering this, 
we may see in the failure of the Oxford Oratory scheme a dis- 
position of Divine Providence. Newman himself saw in the re- 
fusal of Rome to allow him to reside in Oxford an indication 
of God’s will, and in that attitude of mind accepted the decision. 
Even he himself had not then been forgiven by the university he 
loved so well. Today his memory is revered. Trinity College, of 
which he was an honorary Fellow, publicly professes its pride in 
him, as anyone may see who saunters through the college garden. 





THE MIRROR. 
BY BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


Lorp, make my soul 

To mirror Thee, 
Thyself alone 

To shine in me; 
That men may see 

Thy love, Thy grace, 
Nor note the glass 

That shows Thy face. 











THE RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL. 
BY M. R. RYAN. 


A O follow the debate on the Rivers and Harbors Bill in 
Yi the House of Representatives is to realize that our 
legislators are prone to thrill to the adage that there 
is no place like home. With earnest fervor, pane- 
gyrics were pronounced on various portions of our 
land, from as far north as Alaska, with its Yukon, one of the 
“ noble rivers ” of the universe, to Mississippi’s Tombigbee, “ with- 
out which the Gulf of Mexico would go dry,” and from Casco Bay, 
“the most beautiful harbor in the United States” on the Atlantic 
Coast, to Richmond, with the “largest winery in the world” on 
the Pacific. Here is affectionate admiration evidenced; and no 
doubt sentiments resembling the above are to be found in the hearts 
of all our representatives in Washington. This is as it should be. 
And it is only when Congressional love seeks to supply the homeland 
with quite unnecessary “bacon” that commendation must shift to 
condemnation. 

It has been charged that the Rivers and Harbors Bill recently 
passed in the House is a “pork” bill. In fact, seven members of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee asserted in a minority report 
on the bill that it was “ only the continuation of efforts to secure 
river and harbor legislation, portions of which invariably bear the 
justifiable designation of pork.” To their belief the public in gen- 
eral seems to have subscribed. It certainly is not a popular measure 
at this writing. 

The annual Rivers and Harbors Bill came into existence years 
ago when the Republican Party was at the height of its power. 
There was then a great surplus of money in the Treasury; and it 
was proposed that with this money the waterways of the country 
should be developed. Now there is no gainsaying that some excel- 
lent results were achieved upon the undertaking of this task. How- 
ever, it is equally true that many absurd and chimerical schemes 
were carried out with a big loss to the Government that financed 
them. 

The deplorable failings of the Republicans in regard to ob- 
noxious waterway projects were, of course, criticized by their 
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Democratic brothers. Yet when the wheel of fortune put the latter 
in command at the Capitol, rivers and harbors bills did not fade 
from the legislative programmes. However, out of the last four 
bills of this nature, three were défeated; and that one of 1916, 
which received the Presidential signature, won its way through the 
Senate by only one vote. 

For 1917, the Democratic caucus decided to omit the pork- 
barrel bill from its plans. Nevertheless it was dragged into this 
special session of Congress. When the session was convened the 
understanding was that war emergencies, national defence and 
military preparedness alone wete to be considered. So the Rivers 
and Harbors Bill entered Congress under the guise of a war meas- 
ure. Indeed the Chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
stated: “ Every appropriation in the bill constitutes an emergency 
either for commerce or national defence, and I wish to state that 
there is no item of appropriation in this bill, either for maintenance 
or improvement, which was not specifically recommended by the 
Secretary of War.” 

But now observe the minority report of the Committee. “ The 
minority are convinced that the only items that can be justified at 
this time are of two classes. First, items of maintenance for meri- 
torious projects that would retain the present channel depths or are 
of such commercial importance as to require continual attention. 
Second, such harbor improvements as are of value and importance 
in the general plan of better preparedness, considering both the 
commericial requirements and naval needs. Unless the bill is ma- 
terially amended along the lines suggested in this report, the 
minority of the Committee believe that no rivers and harbors legis- 
lation should be passed in this critical time of our national life.” 

The two opinions widely diverge. 

In all probability there is no level-headed person in the United 
States who is antagonistic to the development of our important 
harbors and waterways. The natural paths of trade, rightly im- 
proved, may, other things being equal (which they are not usually), 
serve shippers of certain freights. There are those, too, who sin- 
cerely urge the development of smaller streams as an aid to com- 
merce. And it might be argued, experimentation along such a line 
is permissible to a moderate degree, provided the Treasury can 
stand it. 

But this question is before the country today: Is Congress 


justified in.taxing us twenty-seven million dollars for unnecessary 
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work on our big rivers and harbors, for unnecessary experimenta- 
tion on our lesser streams? 

The people of the country, rich and poor alike, have been ex- 
horted to purchase Liberty Bonds. The appeal was not made in 
vain; the bond issue was over-subscribed. Now a two billion dol- 
lar tax is confronting us, that our stupendous financial needs may 
be guarded. Yet in the face of the apparently embarrassed situa- 
tion of the Government, which is indicated in the case of the army 
exemption boards that are operating on the currency of the members 
of the same, a majority of the House, including Republicans and 
Democrats, have expressed their willingness to obligate the people 
to an extent of twenty-seven millions for rivers and harbors work. 

“After all our searching and hunting” (on the Committee of 
Ways and Means), “ we were unable to find anything that did not 
surpass either in degree or in form taxes which were proper in 
times of peace, and we were obliged in some measure to levy taxes 
which necessarily inflict hardship on those who have to pay them,” 
said Mr. Green of Iowa to his colleagues in the House. War, how- 
ever, is a period of sacrifice. Heavy levies upon the individual must 
be, and are, met with equanimity. And it is only when some of 
the moneys so raised are frittered away upon far-fetched or non- 
essential projects that protest bursts forth. 

That several of the items of the Rivers and Harbors Bill do 
not fall in the classes just mentioned must be conceded. For in- 
stance, the deepening of the East River in New York at Diamond 
Reef to forty feet is a vital necessity. At present the depth there 
is not sufficient for the larger of our naval vessels to gain access to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard at low tide. Mr. LaGuardia of New York 
put the situation concisely when he declared that should our warships 
in the yard be summoned for sudden duty, they would have to 
“flash out the signal: ‘We cannot come out now; wait for eight 
hours until high tide.’”” Then, the work recommended for Nor- 
folk Harbor is meritorious, inasmuch as it has to do with naval 
conditions there. Dredging Portland harbor in Maine appears to 
be a worthy enterprise at this time, too, not only from a com- 
mercial standpoint, but also because it could be utilized by the army 
transports of our Canadian ally. These and other projects un- 
doubtedly deserve consideration. And with an appropriation of 
six or seven millions and the balance of thirty-two millions from 
previous appropriations on hand, our rivers and harbors work could 
proceed satisfactorily. 
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But the Bill incorporates, for example, an expenditure of seven 
millions for three rivers—the upper Mississippi, the Missouri and 
the Ohio. Perhaps there is a military necessity for spending this 
amount, but it is not very evident. Of this sum one million two 
hundred thousand dollars is to be dumped into the upper Missis- 
sippi. Now, a short while ago, General Black of the Engineer Corps 
asserted that as far as improvement goes the Mississippi surpasses 
the Rhine, about which there is so much laudatory comment. On the 
two hundred mile stretch between St. Louis and the mouth of the 
Ohio an outlay of about eighteen million dollars has been made. 
Yet J. H. Bernhard, an optimistic boat builder, was responsible for 
the statement (in 1915) that the Mississippi from St. Louis to its 
mouth, though possessing the best channel in the world, is com- 
paratively empty of commerce. No doubt this emptiness may be 
accounted for on the grounds of rate discriminations against the 
waterways by the railroads and poor wharf facilities. If this be the 
case, however, would it not seem sensible, before sinking another 
million and a quarter into the upper Mississippi, to regulate the rail- 
roads, and to supply, by some manner of means, the necessities of 
trade in the lower river? 

During the course of the debate on the Bill, Mr. Madden of 
Illinois suggested a plan that deserves more than a passing thought. 
He urged that one important channel be selected by the Government 
and completely improved; in the event of this channel being popu- 
larized for trade, the same plan could then be pursued elsewhere. 
This idea has merit and sound reasoning behind it, to say the least 
for it. 
Some projects numbered in the House Bill present very 
amusing features. For Cold Spring and Absecon Inlets, Absecon 
and Tuckerton Creeks, and Toms River, N. J., thirty-five thousand 
dollars is apportioned for maintenance. Now, in 1915, no commer- 
cial report was issued for Cold Spring Inlet for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that the commerce there was negligible. Previous to 
the present date we have appropriated nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars for this inlet. In view of the fact that this item comes under 
the head of war emergencies, note this portion of a 1916 report of 
an army engineer on the question of improvement work: “ It will 
increase the attractive features of Cape May to visitors” 
and “also permit the resumption of yacht races.” Also, an earlier 
report on Toms River disclosed the fact that the stream is on 
one of the principal automobile routes and that “dredging it to 
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a suitable depth would increase the traffic, owing to the ease with 
which owners could communicate with the yachts at this point.” 

Four hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars is set aside, with 
an annual allowance of one hundred thousand dollars hereafter, for 
the Brazos River and vicinity, up to Freeport, Texas. A few years 
ago, General Black stated thatthe plan was “‘in a sense, experimental.” 
The appropriation for the Congaree River was raised from thirty 
thousand dollars to eighty thousand, and this is a stream that boasts 
one stern-wheel boat! One is reminded here of some comments on 
the Bill in general by Mr. Howard of Maryland. “ Should we ap- 
propriate money...... to improve rivers and harbors that a ‘high- 
land’ terrapin would die of thirst in?...... I know all about some of 
these creeks. I have fished in some of them, and if the Secretary 
of War recommends these projects as war emergency propositions, 
all I have to say is that some member of the House has perpetrated 
a great joke on him.” ‘Two thundred thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for surveys which Colonel Newcomer asserted were not par- 
ticularly important at this moment. Five thousand dollars were 
fixed as the proper sum with which to institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

An-:extremely interesting fact was also brought out in debate 
by Mr. Lenroot of Wisconsin. It appears that while the Bill was 
being drafted in Committee, an item of nearly a million dollars for 
improvements at the mouth of the Columbia River, Oregon, was in- 
serted in it. Before the Bill was quite completed, however, it was 
discovered that a report on improvements absolutely necessary for 
our navy, made by a special board, had been neglected, save for the 
East River item. These improvements would require about a 
million dollars. Now it is supposed that the Committee desired 
to keep the appropriations within a certain sum. At any rate, 
a telegram presently arrived from the district engineer on the Co- 
lumbia with the cheering information that the work there should 
be suspended on account of the cost involved, the jetty having been 
brought up to a fair grade, anyway. At once, on the advice of a 
subordinate officer, the Columbia item was struck out. The incident 
leads one to ponder! 

Now, there were many members in Congress who realized that 
a defeat of the Bill would prove disastrous for the items of worth 
incorporated in it. To save these items, Mr. Parker of New Jersey, 
offered an amendment, which was further amended by Mr. Tread- 
way of Massachusetts. The latter amendment is quoted: “ That 
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no money shall be expended for the items of maintenance in this 
act until and unless the items are certified to by the President of the 
United States as necessary, in his judgment, for the commercial 
needs of the country or for the successful prosecution of the present 
war: And provided further, that no money shall be expended for 
the items of new projects, surveys, or for continuing improvements 
until and unless the items are certified to by the President of the 

‘United States as necessary, in his judgment, for the successful prose- 
cution of the present war.” 

It will be noted that this does not give the President any more 
power. But “it limits the possibility of extravagant expenditure 
of public money.” 

The two amendments were decidedly opposed. And the Bill, 
lacking them, passed the House by a vote of two hundred and four 
to a hundred and thirty-two. 

_ Immediately announcement was made to the Senate and con- 
currence of that body to the Bill was asked. Whether it will ever 
be reported out from the Upper House remains to be seen. It is 
to be hoped that there it will die the death it deserves. Omnibus 

legislation, as exhibited in the Rivers and Harbors Bill, is all 
wrong; and this is no time to tolerate it. 
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POEMS OF CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. Collected by Ina 

Coolbrith. New York: John Lane'Co. $1.25 net. 

Forty years ago William Dean Howells said of Charles Warren 
Stoddard’s prose writings that they had in them “the very make 
of the tropic spray, which knows not if it be sea or sun.” The 
same elusive charm, at once refreshing and languishing, opulently 
rich and inexpressibly delicate, characterizes Stoddard’s poetry, 
now published after his death. In his lifetime, as Miss Coolbrith, 
the collector of his poetical writings, tells us, Stoddard published 
but one book of verse, and that when he was but a mere lad. The 
remainder of his literary life was devoted to prose writing—though 
no one at all familiar with his work need be told at this late day 
how infused and palpitant with the very essence of poetry were his 
prose productions. They were, in fact, poems in prose, and all the 
more delightful because lit with a flashing and iridescent humor. 

Stoddard was one of the great “intimate” writers of his 
time: once, when asked why he did not prepare an autobiography, 
he laughingly replied that it was not necessary—that his books as 
they already stood were “ Stoddard stark naked!” Here in these 
poems, however, we catch glimpses of the inner man even more re- 
vealing than any given in his other books: we see him here, not 
alone baring his soul to his brothers whom he loved, but secretly 
communing with himself sadly and wisely, as is the wont of poets. 

Stoddard was called “ the poet of the South Seas,’’ and in this 
volume we hear him singing rapturously of those “ islands of tran- 
quil delight ” which he so loved. In Otaheite he celebrates in sonnet 
form—a form to which his ample spirit was not over partial—that 
whole lovely hidden corner of the world in which he found so much 
happiness. So also in The Cocoa Tree he sings of the languorous 
South. This is Stoddard at his best. 

But Stoddard is not all South Sea languors. In The Bells of 
San Gabriel, Litany of the Shrines, and Old Monterey we have the 
spirit of California revealed; and here the poet is happy indeed, 
stirred with the beauty of the land and touched to the soul by the 
noble story of the Old Missions and the tragedy of their passing. 
In these poems, too, he shows himself a consummate master of 
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lyric verse writing. There is nothing in Swinburne better for the 
sheer music and swing of words. 

Nor is all of Stoddard’s poetry gentle and dreamy. Hidden 
strengths appear in such a little masterpiece, for instance, as Alba- 
tross. One Life is not only one of the best things in the book, but is 
likewise a curiously remarkable production—a poem in English with- 
out a single sibilant in it. We have never come across such an 
achievement in the language before. Stoddard’s gift of imagery is 
brought out especially in Sanctuary; here he sees the things of na- 
ture with the eye of the soul, drawing on the rich symbolism of the 
altar to picture the beauties of earth about him. 

Until we are given a complete and definitive collection of 
Stoddard’s poetical writings (which we hope Miss Coolbrith will 
some day be enabled to publish) this beautiful little book, illus- 
trated with a fine engraving of the beloved and lamented author, 
will fill a want in the hearts of his many admirers. The work is 
published as a memorial by Stoddard’s friend, Mrs. Morton Mit- 
chell, who thus makes the literary world her heavy debtor, and it 
opens with some notable tributes in verse from the pens of Joaquin 
Miller, George Sterling, Thomas Walsh (the editor), and Ina 
Coolbrith, whose loving labor has made the work a possibility. 


THE CELT AND THE WORLD. By Shane Leslie. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

In this study of the relation of Celt and Teuton in history, Mr. 
Leslie has woven some of the facts of history and the ideals of 
men into an interesting volume. For the most part it is not a primer 
in the chronicle of Celtic achievement nor a first book in the record 
of Teutonic conquest, but pre-supposes a “ well-read” reader and 
a receptive mind. It begins, however, at the beginning, and tells 
the story of the Aryan dispersion over Europe, and the various 
manifestations of religious feeling in that long ago, vaguely. out- 
lined people. Then the book views broadly the European camping 
ground of this westward-looking throng, the appearance of tribes 
and nations, and the results that came when one group met another 
in battle or in friendly communion. The Celtic accomplishment in 
Europe and elsewhere as distinguished from the work of the North- 
men is the general thesis of the rest of the book, and this long 
story displays the quest of the Celt after the infinite and of the 
Teuton after the absolute. The Celt fought in every battle in the 
world, but only in the things of the spirit did he win the lion’s share; 
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the Teuton, as represented by England and Germany, has become 
the overlord of the things of earth. The conversion of the Celt and 
his missionary spirit in spreading the tidings of great joy, make an 
absorbing chapter. Celt that he is, Mr. Leslie does not fail to record 
Herr Zimmer’s praise of the Irish monks in Switzerland and Ger- 
many in the long ago. To many the sketch of Irish history will 
be the most interesting thing in the book; and the praise heaped 
upon the Celtic hero, Daniel O’Connell, will find few critics. Mr. 
Leslie surely knows his subject; probably he, best of all, can answer 
the question he puts to the world: “Who can tell the Irish heart?” 


































BRAZIL, TODAY AND TOMORROW. By L. E. Elliott. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

Mr. Elliott, the literary editor of The Pan-American Magazine, 
has written a most complete account of conditions in present-day 
Brazil. After a brief sketch of the history of Brazil, he treats of 
its colonization, its social conditions, its industries, its finance, its 
commerce, its railways, roads and shipping. The book is remark- 
able for its fairness and kindly tone, and should do a great deal 
towards fostering interest in our Southern neighbors. The author 
praises the men of Brazil for their energy, courtesy and sobriety, 
and the women for their charm, their purity, and their love of 
home and children. 

He reminds Americans of their neglect in the purchase of South 
American raw materials, such as hides, coffee, rubber, fibres and 
ivory nuts, declaring: ‘‘ That it would not matter very much to the 
United States if she did not sell anything to Brazil.” He thinks it 
most important for accurate information regarding Brazil to appear 
in our American papers, and for a special news service to keep Bra- 
zilian papers informed of important happenings in North America. 
As it is, the latter hardly ever mention the United States unless to 
record the sayings and doings of some distinguished Brazilian in 
New York or Chicago. 


A MEMORIAL OF ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. His Life and Writ- 
ings. Edited by Condé B. Pallen. New York: The Encyclo- 
pedia Press. $2.00. 

In a brief biographical sketch, Condé Pallen gives an interest- 
ing picture of the late Andrew J. Shipman. He was an able Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical lawyer, an energetic director of the com- 
pany which ptiblished The Catholic Encyclopedia, and a member of 
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the Board of Regents of the New York State University. Mr. Ship- 
man was chiefly remarkable for his knowledge and love of the Slavic 
peoples in the United States. His interest in them began when he 
was assistant manager of the coal mines of W. P. Rend and Co. in 
Hocking Valley, Ohio, in 1881. He studied their languages, 
their rites, and their history at first-hand. He came into intimate 
touch with their clergy, here and abroad, and took up their cause 
effectively with the bishops of the United States. 

The more than thirty articles and addresses in the volume deal 
principally with the Slavs in America, whose cause he so ably de- 
fended, and whose rites and peculiar customs he did so much to 
make known. Readers of THE CaTHoLIc WorLD will remember how 
ably and how thoroughly he refuted the inaccurate and false state- 
ments of the English critic, Mr. Archer, who out of prejudice 
warmly espoused the cause of the anarchist Ferrer. Mr. Shipman 
visited Barcelona to get his facts at first-hand. He visited the 
scenes of riot in the city, interviewed the participators, witnesses 
and officials, looked up and copied records and affidavits, and read 
up the Spanish law, both civil and military, on the case. The bril- 
liant writer of McClure’s, indifferent to facts, was no match for the 
careful and painstaking student and defender of the Church. 


THE HANDLING OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL. By L. F. 
R. Williams. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 
The object of this volume is to make the reader realize the 

nature of the special training of the modern historical student, and 

the reasons which make this training necessary. The first two lec- 
tures discuss in detail the classification of historical material. The 
third indicates the pitfalls in the path of the historian. The author 
discusses the difficulty of preserving the impartial attitude of mind, 
of separating the provinces of theory and fact, of obtaining adequate 
evidence, of weighing evidence when obtained, and of distinguishing 
between essential and non-essential elements. The fourth lecture 
treats the problem of personality in history. “Are we to say with 
Carlyle that the great man shapes his surroundings or with Buckle, 
that he is shaped by them?” Mr. Williams answers this question 
with the words: “ it all depends.” Historians writing at a time 
which favored the free development of individuality are inclined 
to consider the personal factor as predominant. On the other hand, 
if conditions are such that the individual experiences difficulty in 
asserting himself against the overwhelming force of convention and 
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custom, there is a tendency to minimize the influence of personality 
upon the course of events. 

The author holds the Chair of Modern Indian History in Alla- 
habad University. 


THE SOUL OF ULSTER. By Ernest W. Hamilton. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

It is difficult for the American reader to read this book with 
patience or to give it serious consideration; it is equally difficult to 
imagine such a work being accorded attention by the British reading 
public. Yet it is written avowedly to set English readers right con- 
cerning the problem it discusses, and its American publishers adver- 
tise it as a document of enlightenment on a much mooted question. 

Mr. Hamilton was, we are told, for seven years a member of 
Parliament from Ulster, and he assumes to speak authoritatively. 
Yet this very assumption is a contradiction, for it is based on the 
most partisan of grounds. The author is frankly British Protestant 
to the core; yet he proposes to reveal to us the “soul” of Ulster, 
forgetting his own acknowledgment that half of Ulster is Irish and 
Catholic. 

Of that Irish and Catholic half of Ulster, Mr. Hamilton knows 
nothing—or at best, only the worst! Prejudice and bigotry speak 
from his every page. How then can he presume to reveal the “soul” 
of Ulster? Hecannot doit. And since his whole thesis is grounded 
on an assumed knowledge of “ the inside ”—which, on the face of 
it he does not possess—his argument falls to the ground. 

That is, if what he writes could be called an argument. But 
that is stretching things. His book is really a rehash of old-time 
calumnies with some absurd “conclusions” tacked on. The plan 
of his work is clear enough: he gives an historical survey of the 
conflict in Ireland between the natives and the usurpers; and with 
this preliminary he shows how the foundations of the present 
trouble were laid. This is, of course, quite right: the trouble in 
Ulster today does unquestionably date back to other times. This is 
a fact almost too obvious to mention. But according to Mr. Ham- 
ilton, all the blame of those unhappy and bloody other times lies 
with the Irish. The bland ingenuousness with which this English- 
man recounts the story of Ireland’s crimes and England’s wrongs 
would make one smile, were not the story itself, in its truth, such a 
horribly tragic one. 

The book is full of absurdities and contradictions. It is only 
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by unconscious self-contradiction, in fact, that the author does oc- 
casionally light on the truth, as when he admits, by clear implication, 
the superiority of the Irish race over his own: “ It will be generally 
admitted,” we read, “ that when an expanding race encroaches upon 
lands of weaker nationalities, and establishes itself in their midst, 
there is a tendency on the part of the invaded races to disappear. 
re In Ireland the reverse has been the case.”” Would he ac- 
knowledge why? In another chapter, apparently without weighing 
what his admission means, he acknowledges that the Protestants of 
Ulster are usurpers, and that the Irish have a grievance. 

But with such writers, today as of old, the unpardonable sin of 
the Irish is that they are Irish. Mr. Hamilton’s solution of the 
Irish question is almost comical in its simplicity. Let the Irish 
cease to be Irish, and the problem will be solved. That is the gist 
of his book. He thinks that the Sinn Feiners will bring this about. 
Being, in his unbounded imagination, an anti-clerical party, the Sinn 
Feiners will intermarry with the Protestants, and in due time a race 
will be propagated in Ireland which will be neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, Irish nor English. Can absurdity go farther? 

The book has no further value except as another example of 
the wonderful stupidity of the Anglo-Saxon mind when confronting 
the Celtic temperament. 


LYLY’S EUPHUES. Edited by Morris W. Croll and Harry Clem- 
ons. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.25 net. 

Scholars will welcome this excellent edition of Lyly’s Anatomy 
of Wit and Euphues and His England. The introduction on the 
sources of the Euphuistic rhetoric is written by Professor Croll of 
Princeton. He defines Euphuism as “a style characterized by the 
figures known in ancient and medieval rhetoric as schemes (sche- 
rata), and more specifically by the word-schemes, in contrast with 
those known as tropes; that is to say, in effect, by the figures of 
sound, or vocal ornament.” It was a common form of style in the 
sixteenth century. Its origin is traced not to the classical orators, 
Cicero and Isocrates, not to the parallelism of the Psalms or the 
Prophets, not to the Fathers of the Church, but to the medizval 
Latin prose found in sermons, chronicles, lives of the saints and 
books of devotion. This is proved by citations from Bede’s Sermon 
on the Annunciation, Felix’ life of St. Guthlac, the thirteenth cen- 
tury chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelond, and the Jmitatio Christi. In- 
teresting chapters follow on the humanistic criticism of the schemata, 
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and their use in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Euphuism 
died out through the efforts of the Anti-Ciceronians, of whom 
Montaigne, Lipsius, Bacon and the Spanish prose-concettists were 
the chief exemplars. 

Copious literary and textual notes, a fair index and a good 
bibliography accompany this volume. 


SERMON NOTES BY THE LATE MONSIGNOR ROBERT H. 
BENSON. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 
Father Martindale has published the first volume of Mon- 

signor Benson’s Sermon Notes, made while still an Anglican. In 
his preface the editor apologizes for their lack of literary finish, but 
reminds us that they are notes, not sermons.’ They are valuable as 
a spontaneous expression of Father Benson’s personality, indicate 
his growth in the knowledge of Catholic doctrine, and if not strik- 
ingly original at least show the devotional bent of his mind from 
the beginning. The doctrinal errors are few—about ten in all—and 
they are carefully pointed out by the editor in his notes and in the 
appendix. 


THE SPELL OF SCOTLAND. By Keith Clark. Boston: The 
Page Co. $2.50 net. 

.In these days, when the gates of the Old World are shut 
against him, the armchair traveler is at his best. He may hope some 
day to see the far lands he dreams of, praying the while that they 
be not utterly ruined and destroyed before he sets eyes on them ; 
but see them now he cannot except through the pages of his book. 
Some years ago The Page Company of Boston began the publi- 
cation of a series of volumes called “The Spell Series,” descrip- 
tive of the various countries, and most especially of their soul 
and spirit—the spell they weave over the beholder. The latest 
of these books is from the pen of a writer who has already con- 
tributed to the series a volume devoted to Spain. But though Miss 
Clark succeeded admirably in The Spell of Spain, she could hardly 
have hoped to achieve there what she has in her second book. 
For she-is Scotch of the Scotch herself, and here every page of her 
writing breathes an instinctive and inherent sympathy and under- 
standing. To “see” Scotland through such eyes is indeed to feel 
its spell. 

To tiie Catholic reader Miss Clark’s book cannot fail to recom- 
mend itself with a very special appeal. Catholics are either bored 
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with dull bigotry or confronted with misrepresentation and false- 
hood in travel books describing those countries where the ancient 
Faith once was strong. But here they find a writer, although her- 
self not a Catholic, fair-minded and clear-headed enough to see 
things as they are, not as they have been writ down out of the days 
of bitter partisanship. With Miss Clark we can view the remains 
of Scotland’s lovely old churches and, alas, desolated altars with 
a sympathetic eye; she does not halt us in their shattered sanctu- 
aries to give us tirades on the blessings of the Reformation. She 
senses the lost beauty of those fanes, and her soul speaks out for 
their now desecrated holiness. Nor can one resist her whole-hearted, 
open sympathy with the lovely and unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

The publishers have clothed Miss Clark’s book worthily. It is 
a handsome volume, richly bound and boxed, and illustrated with 
innumerable fine photographs and historical prints, a map, and half 
a dozen colored plates that are in themselves little masterpieces 
luminous with the lovely “ Spell of Scotland.” 


THOMAS HARDY. A Study of the Wessex Novels. By H. C. 

Duffin. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

In a prefatory note, Mr. Herford of the University of Man- 
chester, in view of the well-known essays of Lionel Johnson and 
Lascelles Abercrombie, apologizes for another study on the novels 
of Thomas Hardy. But he is justified in recommending this new 
book, for Mr. Duffin has indeed “ something fresh and stimulating ” 
to say. Whether Hardy attracts or repels you, whether you agree 
with Mr. Duffin’s critical estimates or not, we advise you to read 
these interesting pages. 

Hardy is praised for his mastery of character, especially for 
the power that makes vitally interesting the prosaic souls of milk- 
maids, stonemasons, shepherds and hay trussers. His plots are 
remarkable for their outstanding simplicity, their creative power, 
and their picturing of the soul’s strife under the stress of divided 
affections. He is an ardent lover of nature, interpreting it and ~ 
allegorizing it like an old-time Greek, while limning the beauties 
of his own beloved Wessex with wonderful faithfulness and skill. 

After discussing the art of Hardy, Mr. Duffin treats of his 
philosophy. His defence of Hardy does not ring true. Hardy 
declares more than once, and implies everywhere, that the rustic 
faith of England is essentially naturalistic, pagan, animal. He 
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implies, at times, that this is the case also with the more cultured 
classes. His Christians, ministers or layfolk, are all veneer Chris- 
tians, forgetful of God in times of stress and trial. His doctrine 
of fatalism makes him necessarily hostile to religion: holding it 
to play a very small part in the lives of modern English men and 
women. 

His pessimism taints his portraits of women, just as his crude 
determinism makes their lust and crime inevitable. Mr. Duffin is 
wrong in saying that Hardy’s conception of human nature is not a 
low one. He sees it as dominantly pagan, ruled by passion and im- 
pulse; inevitably forced to sin by emotional or animal wants. To 
say that his understanding of women is “deep and absolute” is sheer 
nonsense, for he is incapable of drawing a pure woman. The woman 
who wrote in Barrie’s copy of Tess: “‘ How I hate Thomas Hardy,” 
gave the true verdict. The immorality of certain scenes is not half 
so blameworthy as the theory that the law of chastity knows no 
other sanction than the conventions of society (Tess), nor can you 
condone the vice of adultery by calling it a weakness (Jude the 
Obscure). 


SARDINIA IN ANCIENT TIMES. By E. S. Bouchier, M.A. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Bouchier has written an account of Sardinia from pre- 
historic times down to the days of Pope Gregory the Great. /Al- 
though a small and very poor province of Rome, Sardinia merits 
our attention because of its primitive civilization, the architectural 
and artistic remains of which are numerous and varied; its old 
flourishing Phoenician colonies; the culture and martial spirit of its 
freedom-loving inhabitants, and because of the proof it affords of 
the consolidating effects of Roman rule. 

In a dozen interesting chapters the author describes the chief 
cities of the country, its natural products and commerce, its archi- 
tecture and art, its religion, and its history. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Stuart P. 
Sherman. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 net. 
Professor Sherman of the University of Illinois in this brief 

sketch of the character and career of Matthew Arnold, gives an ex- 

cellent appreciation of his ability as poet and literary critic. Al- 
though Arnold made an extraordinarily high claim in behalf of his 
own poems in a letter to his mother written in 1869, he is vastly in- 
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ferior to his great contemporaries, Tennyson, Browning, Rosetti, 
Morris and Swinburne. What Professor Sherman says of his 
Merope may be applied to most of his poetry: “ It is the contrivance 
of an austere and intelligent artisanship without the warmth. and 
vital rhythm of authentic creative impulse.” As the critic in The 
Encyclopedia Britannica well says: “In nobility of temper, in 
clearness of statement, and especially in descriptive power, he is be- 
yond praise. He lacks the one characteristic of the born poet, the 
instinctive mastery of metrical effects.” 

As a literary critic he was eminently judicial. The discrimina- 
tion of values is the final object of all his work. In discussing a prin- 
ciple, a poem or a writer, he ever speaks with a tone of finality and 
authority in accord with the classic spirit and tradition. He is 
also an impressionist like Lamb, Hazlitt and Hunt, and like them 
proves himself a critic of taste by his apt and well-chosen quotations. 

The relatively slight use he makes of the historical method is 
due to the fact that although a scholar of deep and varied culture, 
he had not the minute and exhaustive erudition required for its suc- 
cessful use. He shows very little acquaintance with the Elizabethan 
period, sweeps aside with a wave of the hand the great body of 
French romance poetry which he barely knew, and writes of Celtic 
literature without any acquaintance with Celtic works in the original. 
He states truly, however, the function of literary criticism: ‘“ To 


make the best ideas prevail; ...... to know the best that is known 
and thought in the world, and by making this known to create a 
current of true and fresh ideas; ...... to keep a man from self- 


satisfaction, which is retarding and vulgarizing, to lead him to- 
wards perfection, by making his mind dwell upon what is excellent 
in itself, and the absolute beauty and fitness of things.” 

As inspector of schools for thirty-five years, Arnold did his 
utmost to raise the standards of English educational methods. Like 
all secularists he was a determined opponent of the religious schools, 
although he was right in insisting on state supervision over incom- 
‘ petent teaching. He is to be praised for his strenuous defence for 
the study of the humanities against Spencer’s utilitarian and ma- 
terialistic view of education. Gladstone well said that Matthew 
Arnold’s books on religion presented Christianity in such a form as 
to be recognizable neither by friend nor foe. Without any theolog- 
ical learning whateverand without any grasp of Biblical criticism, he 
dogmatized on such abstruse problems as the existence of God, the 
idea of religion, miracles, the divinity of Christ, the teaching of St. 
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‘Paul and the like. These-volumes have done untold harm to the 
many who read him for his graceful style, and imbibed unconsciously 
the poison of his out-and-out rationalism. 


GOD THE INVISIBLE KING. By H. G. Wells. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Wells is seeking God insistently and he knows not where 
they have laid Him. He said through the lips of Mr. Britling: 
“ Religion is the first thing and the last thing, and-until a man has 
found God and been found by God he begins at no beginning, he 
works to no end.” 

In his latest book Mr. Wells very frankly declares that he has 
no belief in any Christianity, though he is sympathetic with all 
sincere religious feeling. His subject-matter is modern, creedless 
religion as he sees it; a religion without a founder, sprung into 
being simultaneously and imperceptibly all over the world, among 
“English, Americans, Bengalis, Russians, French, people brought 
up in a Catholic atmosphere, Positivists, Baptists, Sikhs, Moham- 
medans.” His faith he proceeds to define in several chapters: 
“ The Cosmogony of Modern Religion;” “ Heresies, or the Things 
That God Is Not;” “ The Likeness of God;”’ ‘“ The Religion of 
Atheists ;” “The Invisible King;”’ “ Modern Ideas of Sin and 
Damnation ;” “ The Idea of a Church.” It is not necessary to 
analyze his beliefs, if, indeed, his views can be called beliefs. His 
system, possessing “no church, no authorities, no teachers, no or- 
thodoxy,” will be found a weak reed to lean upon amid the convul- 
sions of nations. The new orientation sheds no beam to guide ship- 
wrecked civilization to firm anchorage. When one has finished 
reading this vague philosophy, one wonders if this feeble attempt of 
the perplexed, harassed Wells may prove a stepping-stone to true re- 
ligion. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS IN POETRY, HISTORY AND 

ART. By Sara Agnes Ryan. Chicago: The Mayer & Miller 

Co. 

This is a most interesting sketch of Columbus, illustrated by 
many well-known poems relative to his life and work. The volume 
contains many photographs of the statues erected in his honor in 
Santo Domingo, Peru, Washington, Boston, and mentions espe- 
cially as his living monument that most vigorous body of Catholic 
laymen in the United States, the Knights of Columbus. 
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THOMAS MAURICE MULRY. By Thomas F. Meehan. New 

York: The Encyclopedia Press. Boards, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

It is not easy to set forth the principles that should govern one 
in reviewing a book. If the reviewer stands in the relation of guide 
to prospective readers one might expect him to state the case fully 
for and against a volume at hand. One reviewer speaks of the work 
before us as “ in every way a worthy tribute to that noble Catholic 
gentleman. Besides presenting in bold relief the universal high re- 
gard in which Mr. Mulry was held, it affords through his correspond- 
ence, intimate personal insight into the genuine character of the 
man.” 

As a matter of fact the book is most unsatisfactory from every 
standpoint, if we are to consider it as a biography. It is practically 
a reproduction of the May, 1916, issue of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Quarterly. That memorial number of the Quarterly was fairly well 
distributed throughout the country within two months after Mr. 
Mulry died. It was not intended in any sense as an adequate pres- 
entation of Mr. Mulry’s character and career. The author of this 
volume did not obtain and could not have obtained permission from 
the editors of the Quarterly to use that material as the basis of a bi- 
ography. In fairness to possible purchasers it should be known that 
the author of this work used none or practically none of the sources 
from which Mr. Mulry’s biography must be drawa. Mr. Mulry was 
worthy of a great biography. The American Church has need of it. 
American Catholic Charities have need of it. This work on Mr. 
Mulry falls short at every point. In addition to the contents as de- 
scribed, the volume contains a few of Mr. Mulry’s addresses which 
are, of course, interesting and authoritative. 


THE UPBRINGING OF DAUGHTERS. By Catherine Durning 

Whetham. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

In a brief preface, the author says, in effect, that she has 
but restated some old truths and commonplaces that are apt to be 
overlooked in times of stress and strain. She exploits no personal 
theory of social reform and makes no contribution to the contro- 
versial literature of sex. There is, indeed, so little specialization 
along the lines suggested by the title, and the outlook is so compre- 
hensive, that the book has a general interest as an elaborate study of 
certain principles for the conduct of life which, though widely dis- 
avowed at present, are corroborated by tradition and experience. In 


consideration of the various themes correlated to the main subject, 
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there is no attempt to turn back the hands of the clock, but the pos- 
sibility is shown of establishing relations with the wisdom of earlier 
- periods by a reasonable process of adaptation. Concerning educa- 
tion she would, no doubt, be classed by many as a hopeless reaction- 
ary. But Mrs. Whetham’s restatements are of the kind that make 
old things new. Her cultured perceptions realize the vast extent of 
the ground her subject covers; she traverses it searchingly, with 
keenest insight, and presents her collected gleanings with the addi- 
tion of much that is fresh and original, expressed gracefully and 
touched now and then with a quiet, natural humor. Thus, though 
the book is close, earnest reading, it is neither heavy nor pedagogic; 
it appeals to all who take interest in intelligent defence of the stand- 
ards by which alone any true progress has been or ever can be made. 


SOME RUSSIAN HEROES, SAINTS AND SINNERS. By Sonia 
E. Howe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 
Saints, sinners and heroes are the three outstanding groups in 

the tapestry of any country’s history; of them Russia has had a full 

share. From the very beginning her leaders have had marked spir- 
itual definition due to the strong religious background which has 
always given color to Russian life. In lifting them out of this tap- 

estry as definite studies, Mrs. Howe has made almost as valuable a 

contribution as was her previous book, A Thousand Years of Rus- 

sian History. 

The figures she chooses are the following: Oleg, the Wise, 
Prince of Kiev, who stormed Byzantium and reigned gloriously over 
ancient Russia for thirty-three years; Olga, the wife of Prince Igor, 
the first Russian convert to Christianity; Vladimir, whose choice 
made Russia a Christian country; Predslava and Gradislava, saintly 
daughters of the warrior of Polotsk; Alexander Nevoki, whose 
courage helped rid Russia of the Mongol; Dimitri Donski, a saintly 
soldier who gave the Tartar his death blow; Sergius, the upholder 
of the pure religious light in dark times; Ivan the Terrible and his 
saintly foils, Philip and Sylvester; Yermak, who drove the first 
Russian wedge into Siberia and opened the way to the conquest of 
that vast territory; the False Dimitri, a figure of great romance in 
Moscovy; the patriots whose patience restored and elected Mikail 
Romanoff to the throne; and finally the Boyaryinia Morozov, the 
last of the Old Believers who was persecuted because she refused to 
accede torthe reforms of Nikon. The background to these high 
lights in 6ld Russian history forms a fairly comprehensive view of 
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what went on in those days, because up to the time of Peter the 
Great the history of Russia was the history of its leaders; from that 
reign on it becomes more and more the history of the people. 
Mrs. Howe’s easy style makes her history eminently readable, 
while detracting naught from the scholarship evident in every 
sketch. ‘A lover of Russia’s past, she makes no attempt to condone 
the evils and excesses of Russia’s sinners, nor to exaggerate the 
saintliness of her spiritual leaders. This balance of scholarship and 
restraint makes the book a genuine contribution to the growing mass 
of books on Russia. She is especially happy in her studies of Ivan 
the Terrible, the Boyaryinia Morozov and the False Dimitri, three 
quite different characters, whose lives add rich color to the picture of 
Russia and whose outlook on life represent, incidentally, three sa- 
lient contradictory elements in the present-day Russian soul—its 
cruel insistence on the attaining of its wishes, its deep religious fer- 
vor, and its happy, care-free way of taking life as it comes. 
Scattered through the pages of the book are wood cuts from old 
manuscripts and paintings of the various heroes as pictured by mod- 
ern artists. Nesteron’s “ Labors of St. Sergius,’ Refin’s famous 
“ Zaporogian Cossacks,” and the fine study of an old Moscow crowd 
called “ Coming ” by Ryaboushkin, are beautifully reproduced. 


THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 

Part II. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

The latest volume of the English translation of the Summa 
treats of the theological virtues, faith, hope and charity. The 
Dominicans of the English province deserve the highest praise for 
the accuracy and literary finish of their translation. 


PRISON REFORM. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. White Plains, 

New York: The H. H. Wilson Co. $1.35 net. 

The purpose of this book is to give the reader a general 
knowledge of prison reform in the United States. Miss Bacon has 
gathered together one hundred articles and speeches by prison ex- 
perts, grouping them under the various headings of the history 
of prison reform, conditions and methods in prisons, Sing Sing 
prison, psychopathic clinics and classification of prisoners, convict 
labor, the indeterminate sentence, probation, parole and jails. 

Everyone will praise the abolition of the oldtime cruelties 
of convict labor, excessive flogging and the solitary cell, but the new 
penologists go, to the other extreme of making the prison a place 
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of recreation instead of punishment. They over-emphasize the 
reformation idea, and forget altogether the necessity of punish- 
‘ing the evildoer. Few will question the good effected by proba- 
tion and parole, and the benefits of the indeterminate sentence. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE SOCIETY OF MARY. By 
Brother John E. Garvin, S.M. Dayton, Ohio: The Brothers 
of Mary. $1.50 net. 

In connection with the centenary of the Society of Mary, 
Brother Garvin has written a sketch of its founder, Very Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Chaminade of Bordeaux, and a history of the Society in the 
United States from 1849 to the present day. This well-written vol- 
ume gives the reader a good insight into the spirit of the Society of 
Mary and its saintly founder, explains the character of their edu- 
cational work, enumerates their many foundations, and gives brief 
accounts of the lives of the Society’s superiors here and abroad. 


THE CALL OF THE REPUBLIC. By Jennings C. Wise. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 

In this little volume Colonel Wise gives us a clear, well-argued 
case against the military system that has prevailed for so many 
years in this country. He analyzes the question of national defence, 
and offers proof to show that a purely voluntary system of military 
service is wastefully inefficient and opposed in principle and prac- 
tise to the best interests of the individual and the nation. His 
analysis takes in a general résumé of the military systems of 
ancient, medizval and modern times. His conclusion is a plea 
for universal training. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. By C. Matlack 

Price. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $6.00 net. 

This well-written and scholarly addition to the Home Life 
Enrichment Series, which Lippincott has been publishing on arts 
and crafts, period furniture, outdoor rose growing, oriental rugs and 
garden architecture, gives in broad outline the principles of architec- 
ture in general, a history of the various styles from the days of 
Egypt and Assyria to the present day, and concludes with a number 
of good practical suggestions to the man about to erect a private 
home or a public building. 

Part 1., “A Practical Guide to Styles,” discusses in a clear and 
concise manner the value and benefit of architectural appreciation, 
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the growth and development of pre-Christian styles, Byzantine and 
Romanesque Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance Architecture, 
the Classic Ideal, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic derivations, 
Early and Modern English derivations, Latin derivations in Amer- 
ica, Native American Architecture, and the latest developments in 
the form of the city house, the office building, the modern hotel, the 
apartment house, and the railroad terminal. 

Part II. deals with the selection of a site, the choice of an 
architect, the nature, cost and suitability of building materials, the 
question of labor conditions, the different kinds of plans, the de- 
tails of interior trim and finish, lighting, plumbing and the like. 

Two hundred and fifty-five plates perfectly illustrate the text, 
whether the author is speaking of a Greek temple in Sicily or 
a skyscraper in New York. 


THE DEFINITE OBJECT. By Jeffery Farnol. Boston: Little 

Brown & Co. $1.60-net. 

The hero of Jeffery Farnol’s latest novel is a young American 
millionaire, Geoffrey Ravenslee. Despondent, blasé and weary: of 
life he is about to commit suicide, when a would-be burglar, whom . 
he captures in his beautiful home on the Hudson, suggests to him 
the idea of living in the slums. He goes off with “ Spike” to Mulli- 
gan’s flat on Tenth Avenue, where he has the most stirring adven- 
tures with crooks, gunmen, prize-fighters, peanut venders, and above 
all “ the Definite Object,”” Hermione. The book has all the romance 
of Beltane the Smith, the only difference being that the author sub- 
stitutes Hell’s Kitchen in the twentieth century for the woods of 
medizval England. 

Some of the character drawing—the pompous butler Brimberly, 
the loquacious Old ’Un, and the shrewish Mrs. Ann Angelina 
Trapes—is as good as Dickens at his best. Hermione, the good 
angel of the tenements, is most human in her inordinate love for 
her scapegoat brother, and certainly deserves to win her Quixotic 
lover. 


HELEN OF FOUR GATES. By an Ex-Mill-Girl. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

It is not a novel of industrial conditions and reactions that the 
anonymous author has given us, but an intensive study of rural life, 
unpleasant and depressing. We are told that this is her first book; 
and it is plain that in theme and treatment she has been, probably 
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unconsciously, influenced by the writings of Mr. Thomas Hardy and 
Mr. Phillpotts: thus the very considerable powers of expression 
with which she pictures the rich loveliness of an English countryside 
in springtime throw into ironical and shocking relief the sins and 
miseries of the human element. Four Gates Farm is a storm centre 
where mental and moral deformity, senseless revenge, hatred, cru- 
elty and love that brings years of anguish of spirit, wreak their fury 
upon the hapless victim, Helen. The author has somewhat overshot 
the mark; the impression received is not that of a tale so sincerely 
conceived that it needs must be told, but as the result of laborious 
effort to evolve a situation sufficiently striking. The material seems 
at times to get out of hand, the characters are not always intelligible, 
and there are unnecessary uglinesses. Nevertheless, the ability dis- 
played is such that it is to be hoped the present work may be soon 
followed by another upon a subject more simple and agreeable. 


THE “CHRONICA FRATRIS JORDANI A GIANO.” By Rev. 
Edwin J. Auweiler, O.F.M. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University Press. 

Father Auweiler has submitted to the Catholic University of 
America for his Doctor’s degree the introduction to his new edition 
of the Latin text and English translation of the Chronicle of Friar 
Jordan of Giano. It contains a brief preface on the value of this 
work to students of Franciscan history, a fist of the manuscripts 
of Berlin and Karlsruhe, the indirect sources of the text in Komer- 
owski, Glassberger, Gonzaga and Wadding, the various editions 
of Voight, Quaracchi and Boehmer, the life of Friar Jordan, and a 
brief account of the Latin text of the present edition. A complete 
bibliography and an apparatus criticus conclude the dissertation. 


JOURNAL OF SMALL THINGS. By Helen MacKay. New York: 

Duffield & Co. $1.35 net. 

For the reader, who reads slowly enough to savor literary qual- 
ity, these quietly written little vignettes will hold a distinctive place, 
even among many notable impressions of the War. Mrs. Mackay is 
an American who has been doing hospital work in France, and the 
book is concerned mainly with her experiences in this service. It is 
full of appeal; the style, though admirably distinctive, is free from 
any effort after “ fine writing; the writer’s intense sympathy with 
the sufferings she records is unmarred by emotionalism, and permits 
her to produce an account objective enough to be valuable; and, 
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although Mrs. Mackay is apparently not a Catholic, the Journal is 
full of a beautiful reverence for the religion of the French people. 

Truth to tell, such brightening touches are badly needed in a 
record of this sort. The Journal of Small Things is not a book to 
be happy over. It is too full of tragedy for that—of vivid, unfor- 
gettable fragments of suffering, torn by chance from many different 
lives. The pages seem crowded to the reader who has not sensed 
war’s power of universal desolation, almost intolerably crowded 
with pain. One is half fretted by the very monotony of human 
anguish, as person after person, each the symbol and centre of an 
individual world of hope and happiness, slips unpretentiously along 
his appointed path of unique and separate agony. One resents, as a 
cruelty, the being asked to believe that one little hospital could have 
enshrined so many perfect tragedies. 

It is not a book to make one happy, especially at this hour. 
But it is a genuine and moving piece of literature. 


THE JOYFUL YEARS. By F. T. Wawn. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

In many ways this is an old-fashioned novel—which is eines 
way of saying that it is a romantic, leisurely and delightful one. 
The plot is the simplest imaginable—an outright love story; a run- 
away match; obdurate parents; and a reconciliation. ‘But there is 
really a good deal more than this to the book. There are some ex- 
cellent character studies; the central figure of the tale, Shaun 
James, whose unselfish love and unfailing wit pull the strings of 
the action, is a particularly charming personage. His whimsical 
ways and wise sayings give a dash of flavor to the story. From one 
of his saws the book derives its title—‘ the joyful years are those 
when you are finding yourselves, my children.” It is Shaun James 
who engineers the elopement of Cynthia and Peter, at the sacrifice 
of his own great love; for he too has given his heart to the lovely 
child of the kind but uncomprehending Sir Everard and Lady 
Bremmer. The whole story of Shaun, in fact, is one of sacrifice— 
sacrifice offered with brave laughter and never a tear of self-pity. 
The wholesomeness and sweet reasonableness of the people one 
meets in the pages of this book are indeed refreshing; and there is 
some really beautiful writing also. There is more than one mem- 
orable word picture of the most interesting scenes in all England— 
the scenes associated in legend and literature with King Arthur and 
his court. In visiting these historic spots, one could have no better 
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traveling companion or guide than The Joyful Years. A word 
should be said also for the delicacy with which the author has writ- 
ten of love and marriage. The very soul of purity breathes in his 
pages, and the whole book is worth reading, for the sake of the last 
chapter alone, the story of Peter’s return from the war and finding 
his young wife and baby in the garden. 


SCIENCE AND LEARNING IN FRANCE. An Appreciation by 

American Scholars. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

As stated in its preface, the purpose of this volume is to put 
before the American public the contributions of France in all fields 
of scientific knowledge, and to show her status in the forefront of 
the world’s progress, thus furnishing to American university stu- 
dents an incentive to pursue graduate work in France. Each chap- 
ter sets forth briefly for a particular field the notable achievements 
and eminent leaders of French scholarship during the past century; 
and the courses of instruction given now or recently at the French 
universities, especially at the University of Paris, with the facilities 
available for study and research. There is also an introduction, by 
President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard, on the intellectual inspira- 
tion of Paris and France, and an appendix describing the organiza- 
tion of French universities, the standards of preparation expected 
of the student, the system of degrees, the regulations and customs 
as to residence, attendance, fees and the like. The twenty-two chap- 
ters, though varying in thoroughness and detail, cover well the 
range of human knowledge; the authors collaborating on each sec- 
tion are certainly qualified to speak for American scholarship in 
their respective fields, and there is a list of sponsors, numbering well 
over a thousand, who join with the authors in making the book a 
national homage, offered from the universities of America to the 
universities of France. 

No treatment of French scholarship could be complete which 
refused recognition to. French Catholic scholarship, and, on the 
whole, the appreciation of Catholic scholars is just. Priests who 
are really prominent in certain departments like anthropology and 
philology are duly mentioned, and the names of Catholic laymen, 
though, of course, not labeled “ Catholic,” form the larger part of 
the list. There are occasional omissions of names which might be | 
expected, such as Branly, of the Catholic Institute of Paris, the 
discoverer of the principal of the wireless, but this could hardly be 
avoided in view of the fact that there is no absolute standard in 
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reckoning prominence. The paper on religion deals almost ex- 
clusively with the history of religions, and is written with a care- 
fulness apparently designed to avoid points of controversy. In the 
list of libraries, that of the Catholic Institute of Paris should cer- 
tainly have been mentioned, and even that of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, which has a recognized standing. Most regrettable, per- 
haps, from a Catholic standpoint, is that, in a list of over a thousand 
sponsors, there is but one name connected with a Catholic institu- 
tion. 


BURNS: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By William A. Neilson. New 

York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 net. 

A Scotchman born and a graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh, Professon Neilson of Harvard is eminently fitted to write 
a critical and an enthusiastic estimate of Scotland’s most beloved 
poet, Robert Burns. He gives us an interesting and truthful sketch 
of the poet’s life, describing vividly ‘‘ the cheerless gloom and galley- 
slave toil” of his youthful days, his unfortunate thirst for stimu- 
lants and his gross immorality. He praises him for his independ- 
ence of character, which made him refuse to write for money or to 
truckle to his aristocratic friends and patrons in the days of his 
Edinburgh triumph. 

Burns was a master both of English and of Lowland Scots, a 
dialect of English descended from the Northumbrian dialect of 
Anglo-Saxon. But as Professor Neilson well says: ‘‘ He wrote 
English as he wore his Sunday blacks, with dignity, but not with 
ease.” This is very evident in poems like The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night, where both tongues are used, and can be proved by a com- 
parison between such songs as Corn Rigs or Whistle and I’ll Come 
. to Thee, My Lad and the artificial songs to Clarinda. 

As a song writer Burns began and as a song writer he closed 
his career. In 1792 he contributed one hundred songs to George 
Thompson’s Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs, the best 
of which are known and loved the world over. He often took old 
songs like Aytoun’s Auld Lang Syne and made their crude lines 
a thing of beauty and ajoy forever. He knew scores of the old songs, 
ballads and melodies of Scotland, and his genius enabled him so to 
amend them that his version at once superseded all others. At times 
he would retain the first line, the first stanza or the chorus of the 
old song; again he would keep merely a striking phrase or epithet. 
Many of course are entirely original as Mary Morrison, Handsome 
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Nell and My Nannie’s Awa, and their perfection prove that he was 
in no way dependent upon old material for his inspiration. Noth- 
ing was too mean or insignificant for his lyric flights. No matter 
what his theme, he speaks directly to the heart of the most humble, 
and wins the minds of the most exacting critics by his brilliant col- 
oring, his rollicking humor, his vivid descriptions, and his love of ex- 
ternal nature. 





THE MADNESS OF MAY. By Meredith Nicholson. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Nicholson’s little fantasy—it is almost extravaganza—will 
furnish many smiles and not a little of the mystification which is 
half the joy in reading fiction. It is only an elaborated short story, 
but it is just long enough to entertain a reader in the mood for a 
trifle that is not trash. For trifle it is; but it is far too well done to 
be called trash. The fanciful spirit in which the story of Robin Hood 
and his “‘ merrie companie” up to date is conceived, is sustained 
with perfect artistry. One can imagine that the author had a lot 
of fun writing this gay little tale; at any rate, even the book-hard- 
ened critic cannot resist the fun of it in reading it. Perhaps out of a 
kind heart, that is what Mr. Nicholson wrote it for! 


NAMES THAT LIVE IN CATHOLIC HEARTS. By Anna T. 

Sadlier. New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents. 

We have here interesting biographies of seven great Catho- 
lics of history, Cardinal Ximenes, Grand Chancellor of Spain, 
Michelangelo, painter, poet, architect and sculptor, Samuel de 
Champlain, the founder of Quebec, Oliver Plunkett, the martyr 
bishop, Archbishop of Armagh, Charles Carrollton, the signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, Henri de Larochejacquelein, the 
hero of La Vendée, and Simon de Montfort, the leader of the 
crusade against the Albigenses. These brief sketches give the 
reader an insight into various periods of Church history, teach in 
a most interesting manner the virtues of the perfect Catholic, and 
arouse enthusiasm for the Church of God. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. By Lawrence Byrne. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
The American Ambassador is the work of an American diplo- 
mat, who for obvious reasons employs a nom de plume. The story 
centres around an American embassy somewhere in Europe, and 
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deals with the triumph of an inexperienced Westerner over the 
deceit and intrigue of unscrupulous and scheming European poli- 
ticians. The heroine for a time is willing to sacrifice herself to save 
her father’s honor, but luckily the villain meets his Waterloo, and 
the hero comes to his own. 


THE MAGUIRES OF FERMANAGH. By John Magauran. 
Edited by Patrick Dineen. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. $1.00. 
Gaelic scholars will read with interest this life of Manus and 

Giolla Iosa, the sons of Donn More Maguire—a Gaelic text of 
the year 1716 based on an old manuscript of the thirteenth century. 
Patrick Dineen has added an English translation with copious 
explanatory notes, and a scholarly introduction describing fully the 
contents of this interesting history. It recounts the revolt of the 
O’Flanagans against the Maguires, gives a good insight into the 
laws and customs of the medizval Irish clans, and an accurate ac- 
count of the ancient topography of Fermanagh. The manuscript 
errs in making the Maguires kings of Fermanagh in the thirteenth 
century, whereas the Irish annals prove them to have been only the 
acting lords for the O’Donnells of Tyrconnell. 


THE VINTAGE. By Sylvia Chatfield Bates. New York: Duffield 

& Co. 75 cents net. 

This little story has a point and a message particularly telling 
at the present moment. It relates how a reforming-minded, self- 
sufficient university graduate loses that scorn of country so intel- 
lectually fashionable a little while ago, and sees patriotism as an au- 
thoritative and a beautiful thing. The transformation is effected by 
reading the letters written from the Front by his grandfather during . 
the Civil War. «These letters see national duty so clearly and ex- 
press national faith with such generous devotion that the grandson 
comes to feel that both the duty and the belief are a sacred trust to 
him. The little tale is very well written. However, as a brief for 
patriotism, it would lose nothing by the omission of the love-story. 


GETTING TOGETHER. By Ian Hay. Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents net. 

For those who wonder why England .at war and the United 
States at peace should have viewed the European conflict from dif- 
ferent angles, Captain Hay’s little book is a home university course. 
Written before we entered the Great War it aims to answer the ques 
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tions Englishmen and Americans have put to each other in thought 
or word from August, 1914, until April, 1917. Our neutrality; the 
British blockade; the interception of our mails; American interven- 
tion; the submarine menace; England’s will to win, are matters 
handled here in a clear, vigorous, concrete fashion. It is a little lec- 
ture on the seeming inability of Americans and Englishmen to un- 
destand each other, despite the common language, and a plea to “ get 
together ” on a sounder basis of understanding than the old blood-is- 
thicker-than-water creed, a theory so meaningless and irritating to 
“ that not inconsiderable section of the American people which does 
not happen to be of British descent. 

“ We both believe in God; in personal liberty; in a law which 
shall be inflexibly just to rich and poor alike. We both hate tyranny 
and oppression and intrigue; and we both love things which are 
clean and wholesome and of good report. Let us take one common 
stand upon these.” 


SPONSA CHRISTI. By Mother St. Paul. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. go cents net. 

These meditations for religious are strikingly original, and 
specially fitted for women. In his preface Father Rickaby wisely 
suggests the advisability of women writing on spiritual doctrine 
for women on the plea “ that a woman’s piety is not quite a man’s 
piety, her faults not a man’s faults, her aspirations, her aptitudes 
other than a man’s.” Layfolk will also find this book a most help- 
ful aid in prayer, for the good Christian is always at heart a 
religious in the sense that Our Lord’s invitation, “Be ye per- 
fect” is extended to all. Especially good are the chapters on 
. poverty, chastity, obedience, the fig-tree, the bridal dress, the re- 
ligious and the Mass. : 


ALOYSIUS IGNATIUS FITER. By Raymund R. Amado, S.J. 
Translated by Elder Mullan, S.J. St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work. 50 cents. 

Father Mullan tells us that “ Father Fiter is unquestionably 
the most important figure in sodality history in the last two hun- 
dred years. He has two titles to the distinction: his sodality at 
Barcelona and his part in preparing the common rules of 1910.” 
This biography will prove invaluable to directors who wish to obtain 
correct ideas of the true spirit and working of the Sodality of 
Our Lady. 
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THE SONGS OF CREELABEG. By P. J. Carroll, C.S.C. New 

York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25 net. 

Father Carroll is at his best when singing of Erin. His sweet, 
delicate verses come straight from the heart perpetuating her joys 
and sorrows, the devotion of her people, the purity of her daughters, 
the legends of her past, the beauties of her hills, streams and skies. 
He wrote them for the exiles in our American cities, that they might 
hear again the song of the Irish thrush and cuckoo, and see again 
the brown sods burning, the wild geese flying, the sweet shamrock 
growing, the cliffs of Aherfall, the cross of Athery and the skies of 
Creelabeg. . 


OUR REFUGE. By Rev. Augustine Sprigler. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. 60 cents net. 

The rector of St. Mary’s Church, Sullivan, Ind., has published 
a dozen simple instructions on devotion to the Holy Eucharist. 
They deal with types and prophecies, the institution, the sacrifice 
of the Mass, attendance at Mass, preparation for, and thanksgiving 
after Holy Communion, and furnish suitable prayers for practical 
devotion. 


DEVOTION TO THE HOLY FACE. By E. Seton. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. 65 cents net. 

This volume describes in simple language the significance of . 
the devotion to the Holy Face, and gives a brief sketch of its 
history from the time of St. Veronica to its modern apostles, Sister 
Mary of St. Peter and M. Dupont, “the holy man of Tours.” 
An appendix contains a number of prayers and special devout 
practices in honor of the Holy Face. 


THE NECESSITY OF CHRIST. By Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

The writer of this book tries to show that the whole modern 
movement in philosophy and religion so far from denying the 
divinity of Christ, offers proof of the necessity of that doctrine for 
all serious speculation, religion, Christianity, personality and so- 
ciety. The author is too vague and indefinite to be convincing, and 
his statement that the old evidences for the divinity of Christ are 
now presented in a way which only stimulates revolt, is unproved. 
However, he utters some wise words, as, for example, “ that the 
modern denial of Christianity is due to superficiality rather than 
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to profundity; that the modern mind underestimates the tre- 
mendous mental stature and acumen of the scholastics; that to be 
irreligious is to be really anti-social and inhuman; that the breakup 
of the one visible Church was one of the greatest catastrophes of 
history; that Christianity needs religious orders, where men would 
have the continual inspiration which comes from corporate devotion 
and corporate sacrifice.” 


OUR ANNIVERSARIES. By Rev. Joseph V. Nevins, SS. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. 35 cents net. 

This little book is dedicated “to the dear memory of Father 
Chapon, SS.,” and will doubtless have a special appeal to those 
who were honored and aided by his friendship. But it will be 
welcomed also by all who have passed their years of preparation 
for the sacred ministry, under the priestly training of the Sulpician 
Fathers—a reminder of holy days, a renewal at their fountain-head 
of the stores of grace garnered in earlier years. 


"TWO officers of the United States Army, Major J. A. Moss and 

Major M. B. Stewart, have written a little booklet, Our Flag 
and Its Message, which will be read with profit. In the compass of 
less than thirty pages they give the story of “ Old Glory,” explain 
its symbolism and present in addition the President’s appeal for 
unity at the opening of hostilities between our country and Germany. 
The little book, published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, sells 
for twenty-five cents. It is neatly bound and is one of the most 
attractive leaflets we have seen among the host of such publications 
the War has brought forth. 


AR LYRICS—1914 To 1917, published in a twenty-eight page 
pamphlet, while hardly pretending to literary merit, are full of 
ardent patriotic feeling. They have peculiar interest as the product 
of the pen of an octogenarian still full of the fire of youth. The 
author is C. Augustus Haviland, of Brooklyn, N. Y., now in his 
eighty-fifth year. If his fervent lines succeed in kindling in some of 
our lackadaisical twentieth century youth the spark of patriotism, 
the little book will be more than justified. 


yor OF ERIN, by John J. Walsh and Michael J. Neary, is 
a book of poems written in the pleasing reminiscent style that 
characterizes much of the old-time Irish verse. It presents none of 
the subtleties of the modern school, but is filled with wholesome feel- 
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ing and pure religious faith. For many readers it will have an 
added appeal as the joint work of two young Irish students who are 
preparing for the Holy Priesthood at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, and who hope through the sale of the book to secure funds 
with which to continue their studies. The little volume, very at- 
tractively bound, sells for one dollar, and may be procured at 88 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 


ROM E. P. Dutton & Co. we have a very timely and valu- 
able pocket companion: The Soldier's Spoken French, by 
Héléne Cross (sixty cents net). This comprehensive little volume 
in one hundred and twenty-five pages gives an epitome of French 
grammar with vocabularies especially adapted to the soldier’s needs. 
It is the result of the author’s practical experience in teaching 
French to the New Zealand soldiers, and may be confidently recom- 
mended to the American soldier as a short-cut to acquaintance with 
the French language, so much to be desired at the present time. It 
was an oversight, however, on the part of the American publishers 
not to give the equivalent of the French money in American, as well 
as in English currency. 


'THE White Knights on Dartmoor, by Olive Katherine Parr (New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 50 cents net), is a little bro- 
chure on the crusade of the White Knights, an organization to com- 
bat the social evil among the English soldiers at the front. 


ENZIGER BROTHERS have published in a fifty cent edition 

three well-known and highly prized volumes, Life of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, by Father Genelli, S.J.; Women of Catholicity, by Anna 
T. Sadlier, and the Life of Mademoiselle Le Gras. 


IONA McKAY has made an excellent and timely collection of 
the principal moral sayings from the Books of Proverbs, Wis- 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, which are published in a tastefully ar- 
ranged and handy volume, entitled Leaves of God, by the Angelus 
Press. ; 


Am invaluable book for our Catholic schools is The Gospel Ac- 
cording to.St. Luke, compiled by Rev. Robert Eaton (London 
Catholic Truth Society). The full text is given with able and ac- 
curate explanations of every difficult passage. The cost is about 
seventy-five cents. 
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Recent Events. 


The sacred union which was formed at the 
France. beginning of the War by all the political 
parties in France from the Royalists on the 
Right to the Socialists on the Extreme Left, has lost indeed some- 
thing of its strength but is still substantially intact. The proposed 
Stockholm Conference and the invitation to take part in it sent by 
the Russian Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council is responsible for 
any weakening of the union that has taken place. The Socialist 
parties of France decided to accept the invitation and to send 
delegates to the Conference. Passports for these delegates were 
refused by the Government. This refusal threatened the loss of one 
of its most useful members—M. Thomas, the Minister of Muni- 
tions. However regrettable his loss would have been in itself, 
a worse result would have been the alienation of the large number 
of Socialists which would have followed upon his resignation and 
might have led to a serious disruption of the unity which is now of 
such extreme importance. M. Thomas, however, has withdrawn 
his resignation, and the danger has for the time being, at least, been 
averted. There are still, however, many elements of uncertainty. 
The enemy is making a supreme effort to cause the divisions upon 
which alone his hopes of success now depend. 

When the envoys of the Government were in this country 
there was much said about the losses which the French had sus- 
tained in the course of the War. France was represented as having 
been bled white. Doubtless this was done in order to impress upon 
our Government the importance of sending troops to France; for 
at the time there was some doubt as to whether this step would be 
taken. Statements of this kind were greatly exaggerated, as was 
at once pointed out on their appearance. The High Commissioner 
of France in this country has done good service in laying before 
the public the real state of the case. So far from being exhausted, 
France has actually engaged in military operations something more 
than three millions of men. Besides these there are great numbers 
engaged in the manufacturing of munitions, estimated at about 
a million arid a half. Owing to the great use of artillery the losses 
in battles are growing less and less, For the six months ended in 
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December, the rate of loss was only one and twenty-eight hundredth 
per cent of the enlisted strength. This method of saving the lives 
of French soldiers is at the same time death-dealing to the enemy. 


Their losses have been so stupendous, that the morale of their “ 


troops has deteriorated to such an extent that they have been 
obliged to choose out of the main body what are called shock troops 
to lead the way in an attack. They are no longer able to bring 
forward the units as a whole. The Allies have now four millions 
of men on the Western Front, while the enemy has only two 
million five hundred thousand. The artillery of the Allies far 
outmatches that of the Germans, the position having been com- 
pletely reversed from what it was at the beginning. So far is 
France from having been bled white, that of the five millions of men 
capable of being mobilized in France, she has suffered the loss, ac- 
cording to M. Tardieu’s estimate, of approximately only six hun- 
dred and twelve thousand in killed, missing and prisoners. This 
does not include the wounded, and about these M. Tardieu is silent. 
If they number one million seven hundred and fifty thousand, which 
may be considered a fair estimate, the total loss of the French 
up to the beginning of this year would be approximately one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand, for it may be said that fifty per cent of 
the wounded are able to return to the front. 


Heartrending oppression is still the fate of 

Belgium. many Belgians, so that it cannot be won- 

dered at if there are some who yield and 

vet others who suffer with murmuring and discontent. The late 
Governor flattered himself with the thought that he would ultimately 
be able to use the Belgian clergy for his purposes. He was doomed 
to disappointment, as is shown by a typical incident which has 
recently taken place. The vicar of one of the principal parishes in 
Brussels was brought before one of the military tribunals and con- 
victed of an offence for which the prosecutor claimed the sentence 
of death. The court in view of the character and antecedents 
of the priest contented itself with the sentence of twelve years’ 
hard labor. When he heard the sentence the abbé said: “I desire 
to thank my judges, first, for preserving my life, because I desire 
to see the return of my beloved King at the head of the army in 
which my brothers are serving; and, secondly, for having sen- 
tenced me to twelve years’ hard labor, because if the sentence had 
VOL. CV.—54 
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been lighter it would appear as though I had not done enough for 
my country.” A few days later he was taken to Germany to work 
out his sentence in company with the common German criminals. 









Things have gone so badly in Russia dur- 
Russia. ing the course of the past month that for a 
time all reliance upon her fulfilling the part 
which she had undertaken seemed to have been lost. The fear that 
a separate peace with Germany would be made had, it is true, been 
dissipated by the assurances of the Government; but these assur- 
ances were worthless when the soldiers at the front mutinied and 
retired before the enemy without offering in many cases any resist- 
ance. The offensive which was begun by General Korniloff on 
the second of July in Eastern Galicia, had resulted in the capture 
of Halicz and several other towns with many thousands of prison- 
ers, bringing the recapture of Lemberg within the range of the prob- 
able, when the Russian troops at many points refused to obey the 
orders of their commanders and deserted in large numbers. One 
of the features of the Revolution which inaugurated the new era 
of freedom was that this new era was extended to the army. Com- 
mittees were formed to choose officers and to consult with them in 
the conduct of the campaign. The result was that all active opera- 
tions ceased for a time, and in many parts of the line fraterniza- 
tion began with the enemy. He was by this means able to propa- 
gate the idea of a separate peace through the ranks of the soldiers. 
The visits of M. Gutchkoff and of his successor as Minister of War, 
M. Kerensky, were for the purpose of restoring the necessary dis- 
cipline. It seemed as if all danger from this cause had been removed, 
especially when the latter put himself at the head of the attacking 
forces. But a turn for the worse came. Large numbers in the 
armies refused obedience and retired before a numerically inferior 
enemy. A rapid succession of losses ensued—Tarnopol, Czerno- 
witz, and finally the whole of Galicia. Vast quantities of stores 
and munitions were abandoned, thousands of prisoners taken and 
the way to Odessa was in danger of being opened, putting in peril 
the vast quantities of grain stored in that city as well as the crops 
of Bessarabia and of the most fertile provinces of Russia. ’ 
Thereupon it became clear that it was necessary to put an end 
to a liberty which had degenerated into license. The new Govern- 
ment which had been formed after the resignation of Prince Lvoff 
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was proclaimed to be a Government of National Safety, with un- 
limited powers both at home and at the front, for reéstablishing the 
organization and discipline of the army and for a fight to the 
finish against the enemies of public order. M. Kerensky, its head, 
announced that since argument and reason had failed so far as 
the army was concerned, Russia must be saved by blood and iron. 
To traitors no mercy would be shown. This was no mere threat. 
A whole division of one army was blown to pieces by its own 
artillery. The commander of the crack regiment who was leader 
in the revolt was court-martialed. Following closely upon drastic 
measures of this kind the Russian retreat has slowed down; while 
on the Rumanian front some slight gains have been made by the 
Russo-Rumanian army. Strong resistance is being offered once 
more to the Teutonic advance, but it is too soon to tell how great 
will be its success. It is not thought, however, that the Germans 
have enough men to make any great advance into Russian terri- 
tory, and if they had, such an attempt would not be regarded 
with any great degree of anxiety. Nor would anything be better 
calculated to bring about the unity of the Russian people, a thing 
which defeated in 1812 a far greater master in the art of war than 
Germany has yet produced. 

The internal situation of Russia a few weeks ago may be 
described in the words of M. Kerensky: “ The country has been 
brought to the brink of a precipice by treason; mortal danger 
threatens liberty and the conquest of the revolution.” The chief 
weakening influence was the dissension promoted by anarchists 
who go by the name of Maximalists. These were led by an orator 
called Lenin, who advocated an immediate separate peace and the 
confiscation of private property. Some regiments of the’ army 
seconded these ideas, and riots of a more sanguinary character 
than those which took place at the Revolution, took place at Petro- 
grad. Thereupon, but not it would seem for this reason, the 
moderate members of the Provisional Government with the Pre- 
mier, Prince Lvoff, at their head gave in their resignations or, as 
it has been said, deserted their posts. A new Government was then 
formed, all the members of which were Socialists, with M. Keren- 
sky as Prime Minister. He frankly announced a blood and iron 
policy for the repression of disorder whether at home or in the 
armies. .The Council of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Committee, 
a body which had had more power than the Government, and had 
thereby been one of the chief causes of the misfortunes that had 
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taken place, called for strict obedience to its commands under the 
penalty of being treated as traitors, to whom no mercy was to be 
shown. The look of things, however, became so dark that even 
M. Kerensky resigned, and only consented to resume office on the 
condition that he should be given unlimited powers. A new Cabinet 
was then constructed, the fourth since the Revolution. In this, 
representatives of the Cadets as the more moderate party are num- 
bered, M. Kerensky is supreme, and the hopes of saving Russia 
are centred upon him. Many arrests have been made, and the 
inopportune reforms which were being demanded have been ad- 
journed for the time when the country shall have been saved from 
the common foe. It has begun to dawn upon the Russian mind that 
there is no use in making reforms if the Germans are to become 
their over-lords. 

The influence of the Russian Revolution has so far been detri- 
mental not merely to their own internal affairs, but to the whole of 
the European situation. The declared policy of “no annexation 
and no indemnities” has not indeed divided the Allies, but has 
introduced dissension among the workingmen in the Allied coun- 
tries. The invitation to the Conference at Stockholm sent forth 
by the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Committees, has also 
been the occasion of dissension. This invitation has been accepted 
by sections of the French and Italian Socialists and by the British 
labor unions. The action of the last-named body has led to the 
resignation of a member of the British War Cabinet. His col- 
leagues were opposed to having any intercourse, direct or indirect, 
with the enemy for the purpose of discussing terms of peace; 
it was not, they held, a subject to be treated by unauthorized bodies, 
and fell exclusively within the province of the Government. 

The army troubles and those which spring from foreign rela- 
tions, form a very small part of the problems with which the Rus- 
sian Government has to deal. The peasants, who form something 
like eighty per cent of the population, have but one supreme and 
all-absorbing desire, and that is the distribution of the land, and 
as a means to this the stripping of its present owners of their pos- 
sessions. In many cases they have already taken the law into their 
own hands. The artisans of the towns are clamoring for a large 
increase of wages and at the same time demanding a diminution 
of the hours of labor. No small number of the workingmen hate 
the capitalists of their own nationality more than they hate the 
German soldiers with whom they are at war, and are seriously 
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aiming at a union between the proletariat of all nations in opposi- 
tion to the classes that possess property. The Finns are making 
claims which amount to virtual independence, and a question some- 
what similar has arisen in the districts which go by the name of the 
Ukraine. The Polish question has been settled—so far as it is 
in the power of the Provisional Government to settle anything— 
by a full concession of the rights for which the Poles have so long 
contended. Similar concessions have been made to the Jews. Here 
and there sporadic efforts have been made to revive the ancient 
ways which preceded the domination of the Romanoffs—when Rus- 
sia was a loosely-knit federation of a large number of small states. 
These efforts have not, however, been successful. When it is re- 
membered that immense numbers of hostile spies and provokers 
of disturbance, are scattered throughout the Empire, and that 
paper money is the sole alternative to bankruptcy, it will be seen 
how stupendous is the task which it has fallen to the lot of Russian 
statesmen to solve. Great, however, as is the task, confidence is 
felt that it will be accomplished, and that Russia will be made into 
a stable, well-organized and prosperous Republic. This is ‘the 
opinion to which the members of the American Commission have 
given expression, based on the observations which they have made 
during their recent visit. They may, of course, be mistaken, but 
their opinion is not lightly to be disregarded. 

A noteworthy feature of the Revolution is the secondary part 
which was taken by the Duma. Since 1905 the battle for liberty 
has raged round this body; the fight was for and against the 
extension of its powers. Yet when the time came for action as 
a body it hesitated, and took only a subordinate part in the events 
by which the result was achieved. The first act of the All-Russian 
Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates was to pass an 
almost unanimous vote for the abolition of the legislative body 
on the possibility that it might become a centre of reaction and 
counter-revolution. The Council of the Empire shared the same 
fate. The members of the Duma did not submit in silence. They 
passed a resolution that as it had contributed to the Revolution 
it had received an implied vote of confidence from the people, and 
that, consequently, it was a revolutionary institution. The patriotic 
duty, therefore, was still imposed upon it of raising its voice to 
save the fatherland from the dangers which threaten it, and to 
guide it into the right path. Another of many Congresses to which 
the Revolution has given birth, that of the Cossacks, one of the 
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most powerful of the Russian peoples, endorsed this resolution of 
the Duma, and exhorted it not to cease fulfilling its function as a 
mouthpiece of the people. The all-powerful Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Council seems to have paid no heed to these representations. 
The Council of the Peasants joined forces with them. All the 
subsequent changes have been made by their sole authority, all 
alike have now been superseded by the grant of unlimited powers 
to M. Kerensky, who is at present invested with virtually dicta- 
torial powers. 


Shortly after the departure of the ex-King, 
Greece. Constantine, M. Zaionis, the last of the 
many Prime Ministers who had held office 
under him, resigned. M. Venezelos, who had been head of the 
Provisional Government established at Saloniki, took up the vacated 
post. The first step taken by him after assembling the Parliament, 
arbitrarily dissolved by Constantine, was to propose the calling of 
a Constituent Assembly to revise the Constitution, so that it would 
become legally as well.as morally impossible for the Sovereign ever 
again at his own will and pleasure to dissolve the Chamber and 
take into his own hands the powers which of right belonged to it. 
The Premier then proceeded to purge the Greek services of anti- 
Ally officers, of whom large numbers were arrested. Those who 
were guilty of the crimes committed last December by the treacher- 
ous attack made on the Allied troops, are to be prosecuted. Enemy 
intriguers have been deported, and finally the existence of a state 
of war with the Central Powers has been declared. The fear of 
a rear attack having now at last been removed, the chief obstacle 
to an advance for cutting the communications between Berlin and 
Constantinople no longer exists. It may, however, be too late in 
the season for such an attempt to be made in the present year. 
The protecting Powers, in deposing the late King, acted within 
the rights conferred on them by the Greek Constitution, which 
made them the guardians of the dynasty. It was for this reason 
that one of Constantine’s sons was chosen in the place of his father. 
A large number, however, of the Greeks were, and still are, anxious 
to dispense with monarchical rule altogether, and to establish in 
Greece the republican form of government. They have only 
acquiesced in the Powers’ decision on account of the difficulties 
involved in « change at the present time. In this they are supported 
by the Greeks residing in foreign countries. The efforts made by 
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the late King to become an absolute ruler have resulted in reviving 
among a large number of the modern Greeks the spirit which char- 
acterized those of old time. The prospects of the new King depend 
entirely upon his walking in the steps not of his immediate prede- 
cessor, but in those of his grandfather, who scrupulously respected 
the limits imposed upon him by the Constitution. 


Ever since Bismarck was dismissed by the 
Germany. Kaiser for the purpose of making himself 
the uncontrolled and absolute ruler, Ger- 
many has had a succession of less and less noteworthy Chancellors 
—Caprivi, Hohenlohe, Biilow, Bethmann Hollweg, and _ finally 
Michaelis, an unknown bureaucrat pure and simple. Men of ability 
are unwilling to bear the military yoke to which the present régime 
subjects them. The late Chancellor had become convinced that an 
early peace was necessary if Germany was to escape disaster. Hence 
he entered into intrigues with the Socialists, and supported the 
plan for a Conference at Stockholm. To win Socialist support 
he made the promise of democratic reforms somewhat more definite 
than before, and to be brought into effect at once. The Junkers, 
the military and the capitalists began to become alarmed, or rather 
they renewed the contest against the Chancellor, which had been 
waged by von Tirpitz. In this case they have proved successful 
and von Bethmann Hollweg has returned to obscurity. Shortly 
afterwards the Cabinet was almost entirely reconstituted, and men 
came into office who, with two exceptions, have never been known 
as anything else than office holders. The first of the two excep- 
tions is the leader of the Centre, Dr. Spahn; the second is the new 
Foreign Secretary, Dr. Kthlmann, who organized in England 
the German spy system, and who so woefully misinformed his 
master about the likelihood of Britain’s going to war. It is said 
that he opposed the submarine campaign. The main subject of the 
new Chancellor’s first speech was the peace which it is now Ger- 
many’s chief concern to bring about—upon her own terms. It 
gave no promise of the “complete restoration, full reparation, 
effectual guarantees ” which the Allies demand. 











With Our Readers. 


OCIOLOGISTS when brought face to face with definite concrete 
problems frequently expend their energy and their information in 
stating how they ought to be met, while others, who make no claim to 
the title, are actually meeting them. The present problems created by 
the formation of the vast military camps, the removal of hundreds of 
thousands of our young men from ordinary conditions and safeguards 
of life into conditions abnormal and replete with moral dangers, can 
only be met by immediate, practical measures. 





* * 2K * 


CLEAR example of the exaggerated value placed upon theory is 
seen in the July issue of The American Journal of Sociology, 
where a large number of sociologists had under consideration the 
problem of the present war situation. The papers are for the most 
part not only a pitiful index of the poverty of positive principle, the 
chaotic condition of thought characteristic of much modern writing, 
but as a rule state nothing in practical concrete terms. One con- 
tributor, the Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, admirably suggests that in 
the present crisis “ problems of thought may wait,” yet it is with 
problems of thought that most of these writers engage themselves, for- 
getting the actual problems that face the country. 
* * ** +. 


HE discussion, as one reads it carefully, brings home the pitiful 
truth that it is not alone the individual writer on fundamental sub- 
jects who is hopelessly beggared of definite principles, but that the 
many such writers have so far affected the social body in its social 
thinking, that the primary principles of civilized and Christian society 
are either questioned or forgotten. It is safe to say that there is not 
one fundamental principle upon which Christian civilization has been 
built, that is not questioned or denied in the course of this discussion. 
* * * * 


ORE thoroughly than the present Great War, this warfare on truth 

and the principles of right living has upset the world. The exist- 
ence of God is seldom seriously considered. Many of these sociologists 
consider the law of life and death to be matters upon which God has 
nothing to say. Man has no direct personal responsibility to a per- 
sonal God; nor has God ever spoken in intelligible terms to man, de- 
fining for him the law and stating the measure of his obligation. Upon 
that personal responsibility of the individual to God is founded all the 
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well-being of society. External law may by external sanctions police 
society—for a time—but it cannot even police it all the time. Human 
nature, unless subjected to a power greater than itself, will break be- 
yond all police restrictions; and sow injustice, tyranny, hatred, quar- 
rels and wars between nations and between the children of the same 
nation. The individual man must by the acceptance of a definite spir- 
itual law, ordained by God for his right development, make himself 
one of that human society, all of whom are governed by the. same 
law. Otherwise he can never be an orderly part of the orderly whole. 
To frame his own theories, to make his own laws out of what he 
thinks social necessities; to create God according to his own image is 
to prove himself an eccentric; an opponent of order; of justice; of 
well-being; of progress. 
* * * * 


UCH of value may be found in the detailed information presented 
by many of these sociologists, but when they speak of truths 
that are fundamental, when they begin to give a theory of society as_ 
a whole, they, as a rule, pronounce their entire unfitness for the task. 


* * * * 


ET us take one example from these many papers dealing with the 
discussion. More than one of them state that a necessary element in 
the successful solution, for the welfare of the nation, of the problem 
presented is the preaching and practice of birth control. We might ap- 
propriately review what we said above about the necessary considera- 
tion by creatures in this creative act of the Creator. But these sociolog- 
ical writers evidently admit no such obligation. Leaving aside the - 
higher truth which they will not admit, we will say that even on the 
ground of purely human considerations these sociologists are the en- 
emies of the race and the enemies of the nation. Inevitably they who 
deny the Source of truth will deny truth itself. Having lost sight of 
the necessity of a foundation there is nothing on which to plumb their 
building. And at best it is a hopeless process thus starting from no- 
where and ignorant of what is ultimately aimed at. 
* ted a * * 
‘(THE growth of population,” says one writer, “must be so con- 
trolled that excessive pressure will never occur.” This, he con- 
cludes, offers the best hope for the right solution of the problems that 
face us as a nation. 

As a matter of fact the exact contrary is true. There is no greater 
enemy against our country today than the preaching of this nefarious, 
inhuman and sinful practice of birth control. It is defended not only 
by atheists but by many who'call themselves ministers of the Gospel of 
Christ. Love of ease; unwillingness to endure sacrifice have led many 
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of our American people to defend and to practise it. Economic reasons 
are employed as a respectable cloak for their immoral conduct, for im- 
moral, subversive of the law of man and of God, it certainly is. 













* * * * 





E think it well to reprint here the greater part of an editorial from 
the June issue of the Month: “This detestable propaganda has not 
ceased during the war. The hundreds of thousands of young lives that 
have been sacrificed, to the inevitable detriment of future generations, 
have not given these doctrinaires pause. They will not recognize that 
the need of the moment and of all time is to secure conditions for the 
bulk of the population in which both quality and quantity in the matter 
of children can be secured. Let them study the sad case of our gallant 
ally, France, now expiating on the blood-drenched field the crime and 
folly that made so many of her citizens neglect their duty of handing on 
the torch of life. Our contemporary the Revue Pratique d’A pologé- 
tigue has from time to time done excellent service in pointing out 
frankly how the curse of Malthusianism has been depopulating France, 
and in its issues of March 15th and April 15th of this year it returns 
to the charge with an array of figures of terrible significance. Some of 
these may be quoted here to show whither the teaching of Major 
Leonard Darwin, Dean Inge, and other such sociologists would lead us. 
Since the boundaries of most European States have been constantly 
changed, we may restrict ourselves to a comparison of population be- 
tween France and this country, where the areas have not been altered. 

“In 1700, France numbered about 20 million inhabitants ; the Brit- 
ish Isles numbered from 8 to 10 millions. In 1789, France numbered 
about 26 millions; the British Isles numbered about 12 millions. In 
1814, France numbered about 29% millions; the British Isles num- 
bered about 19 millions. In 1880, France numbered about 37.2 millions; 
the British Isles numbered about 34.8 millions. In 1913, France num- 
bered about 39.5 millions; the British Isles numbered about 46.0 mil- 
lions. 

“In these last two periods the decay of Christian morality had 
its effect in both countries, but to a far greater extent in France, es- 
pecially when we consider how the population of Ireland steadily de- 
creased owing, not to race-suicide, but to the causes and consequences 
of the Famine, from over 8 millions in 1841 to less than 44 millions in 
1914. 

“Tn 1881 France had about 10 million more inhabitants than Italy 
but 144,000 less births. In 1910 France was only three millions ahead 
of Italy and yet fell short of the latter’s number of births by 370,000. 

“ Many, indications show that the main cause of this terrible decay 
is voluntary sterility. The number of marriages is increasing (282,000 
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in 1881; 308,000 in 1911; a greater percentage than in Germany).° 
There is no trace of organic incapacity. Few unions prove entirely 
sterile, and one authority places the number of abortive births at 500,000 
per annum. Voluntary sterility is proved by the fact that the 282,000 
marriages in 1881 produced 937,000 births, whilst the 308,000 marriages 
in 1911 produced only 740,000. In 100 French families 16 have no 
children, 50 have one or two, 23 have three or four, 8 have five or six, 
and only 3 over seven! The average family is 2.7 in France, 3.7 in 
England, 4.2 in Germany, 4.5 in Italy, 4.7 in Russia. 

“ The lesson is only too clear. France cannot be saved as a nation 
but by a return to the principles of the Gospel, and the decline of Great 
Britain, and of every nation that countenances race-suicide, can only 
be arrested by the same means.” 





biases the attitude of the Socialist party today is incompatible with 
sincerity and patriotism is pointed out by Chester M. Wright, for- 
mer managing editor of The New York Call, in explaining his resigna- 
tion from the party. He characterizes it as “ anti-American, anti-dem- 
ocratic ’—“ anti-social.” Anti-American because: “ By its attitude 
the Socialist party has placed itself in the position of being a friend of 
the German cause.” Anti-democratic because the cause of labor and 
democracy is “‘ a cause so bound up in the fortunes of this war that to 
desert the cause of America would be to desert everything that the nor- 
mal heart holds dear and that the normal mind clings to.” The party is 
anti-social and insincere for while professing friendship for progress, it 
has espoused the cause of reaction and “ become an enemy of human 
freedom in the hour of freedom’s greatest need.” Mr. Wright says 
further: 

“ The world today is psychologized for democracy. Democracy is 
the household word of the world. And every shot fired on the Allied 
front, as it tears away the defences of autocracy, helps erect the found- 
ations for more democracy than earth has ever known. The Socialist 
party ought to know enough about psychology to perceive something 
of what this world cry for democracy portends; it ought to know 
enough about evolution to see in which direction we are moving. If 
it does not know it only proves what some have suspected—that the 
movement never has been a real Socialist movement; that it never has 
fitted American. conditions and the American people, and that sooner or 
later it would have to give way before some more native effort. 

* * * * 
HESE conclusions are interesting, coming from one who has been 
on the “ inside ” and ought to know, but for us they possess no nov- 
elty. In every crisis it is the man behind the gun—the thought behind 
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the movement—that counts: to reckon truly with any system or party, 
we must reckon with the philosophy which directs and mobilizes it. So- 
cialism claims no higher philosophy than materialism. To the greed of 
capitalism it opposes the greed of labor, nothing more. That its cause 
is that of the many against the few has, to some, seemed to justify it, 
but to those who hold that spirit is above matter, that nothing can rise 
above its own level it has ever seemed a futile thing, answering no 
problem, pointing no way: of earth earthy, doomed to die. 
* * * * 

JT OVE is a spiritual thing, it is of God, the breath of life informing 

the “body of this death ;” love of country, love of kind, love of race 
cannot thrive in the sterile soil of materialism. All love demands serv- 
ice and sacrifice, and sacrifice and service are bred of something higher 
than self-seeking, and must tend to ends beyond the things of time. 
The true “brotherhood of man” rests upon the “ Fatherhood of God ” 
and through God alone may be obtained. And so it is not surpris- 
ing to find attention drawn to the inadequacies and inconsistencies of 
Socialism. True patriotism must rise above personal gain and party 
aim; true democracy must be grounded in justice and truth: these are 
spiritual values, requiring spiritual sanction—for this a materialistic 
philosophy makes no provision. 





N the fight against the unwholesome literary ideals generally cov- 

ered by the term “realism,” Catholic writers have taken a leading 
part, a part which cannot be too much praised. However it may be 
doubted whether those who wish to sweep away the dubious “ prob- 
lem” novel in the interests of cleaner fiction always see clearly the 
danger of the opposite literary extreme—the danger of sentimentalism. 
It is possible to discard the devices of “ realism” so thoroughly that 
the impression of reality itself is lost, and, in the attempt to portray 
unmixed virtue and unexceptionable situations, the narrative becomes 
simply flaccid and unconvincing. 

* * * * 


A SOUND novel, however light, should entertain by the fresh, 
f wholesome presentation of recognizable realities. A make-believe 
universe is of no possible service. It is not a question, merely, of satis- 
fying artistic canons, though these assuredly have their claim; it is a 
question of furthering or stultifying the whole campaign for decent 
literature. If an author aims to inspire by depicting unsullied inno- 
cence and high decision, he must give them a context familiar and 
credible to human beings. An unreal book, however laudable its 
moral tone, has no positive authority over the mind; and it may have 
the misfortune of actually enervating spiritual ideals by conveying the 
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impression that innocence and duty and piety are, sc:iehow, senti- 
mental, or “ goody-goody,” or faintly ridiculous. 
* * * * 
RECISELY the deepest criticism of realistic literature applies 
here also: it is not life. Realism frequently errs by stressing the 
sordid and painful, and producing a picture gloomily out of the per- 
spective. The type of writing under consideration errs by abandoning 
altogether the serious attempt to render actuality, and appeals instead 
to a sentimental and weakly derivative fancy. The first may do—too 
frequently does—much harm. But it is hard to believe that the second 
accomplishes any positive good by adding to the prestige of Catholic 
letters or rewarding the reader for the time spent in its perusal. 





HE CHAPLAINS’ AID ASSOCIATION wishes to express its 
thanks to the readers of Tut Catuorttc Wortp for the generous 
response made by them to its appeal in our August issue. The gener- 
ous response has permitted us to send thousands of pr:;er books and 
devotional articles to our Catholic soldiers, both at home aud abroad. 
The demands made upon the Association from all parts of the coun- 
try have been many, showing the extreme need and urgency of the 
work which it has undertaken. ; 
* % * * 
HE Association has endeavored, in every case, to send what has been 
asked for, but the requests at times have included such numbers 
of prayer books, rosaries and scapular medals, as to make it impos- 
sible for it, at the present time, to meet every demand. Already the 
Association has fitted out ten of the priests who will serve as army 
chaplains with full outfit. This outfit consists of a well-made bag, 
containing a folded mahogany altar, sets of vestments, full sets of 
a'-ur linens, missal and missal-stand; a silver chalice, candles, candle 
s...ks, crucifix, altar cards and everything needed for the celebration 
of holy Mass, and the ordinary administration of the sacraments by 
the priest. 
* * * * 
HE Association has been able, by purchasing wholesale, to make up 
these outfits at a cost of $100.00 apiece. It has, therefore, during 
the past month spent over $1,000.00 in furnishing and distributing 
these chaplains’ outfits. 
* * * * 
E aoe work of The Chaplains’ Aid Association has not forgotten the 
needs of our Catholic soldiers who are already in France. It has 
sent five hundred dollars ($500.00) worth of prayer books, rosaries 
and religious articles to Father John J. Brady, of the Fifth Regiment 
Marines, now serving in France, and it has also sent a large supply of 
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religious articles with Father Feinler, an army chaplain, who recently 
sailed for France. Later, a large consignment of religious articles 
went with Father Pontur who sailed about the middle of August for 
France, as a supplementary Catholic chaplain. 

* * * cs 

ITH regard to our soldiers now mobilized in camps in this coun- 

try, and our sailors, the Association has distributed a large num- 
ber of prayer books and religious articles. Quantities of such articles 
have been sent to Rev. E. A. Duff, U. S. N. Nevada; Rev. M. G. Glee- 
son, Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I.; Rev. Eugene Burke, U. 
S. S. Michigan; Rev. 1. J. Bouffard, U. S. S. South Carolina; Rev. E. 
Rosecrans, San Diego, California; Syracuse, New York; Fort Totten, 
New York, and many other camps and regiments. 

Besides this work, the Association is sending both to France and 
to the camps all their currents issues of Catholic magazines, and also 
secular publications that are healthy and wholesome in tone. 

Any information as to how and where such magazines and read- 
ing matter may be forwarded, may be obtained from the office of 
the Association at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

* * * * 
HE Association has also compiled at the request of The American 

Library Association, suitable lists of books for the camp libraries. 
This Association has promised to codperate with us, and thereby ex- 
tend the reading of the books that we recommend, not only through 
the Catholic recreation halls, but also through the other recreation 
halls that will be built on camp sites. 

The Chaplains’ Aid Association has extended its activity through 
local chapters, and also through other societies who have taken up the 
work, retaining their full autonomy, but all working in codperation 
with one another. 

* * * * 

HE office at New York provides a central purchasing office, and this 

insures a great saving in procuring the necessary goods. The Asso- 
ciation finds that there is a wide-spread aemand for a pocket edition 
of the New Testament on the part of Catholic soldiers and sailors, and 
it is anxious to receive contributions that it may be able to provide, 
free, a Testament to all of our Catholic soldiers and sailors. This 
will be an enormous task, of course, but the Association intends to 
undertake it, and will be most grateful for any contributions sent for 
the purpose. 





N August 11th and 12th there was held at the Catholic University at 
Washington, D. C., a conference called by the authority of their 
Eminences James, Cardinal Gibbons, John, Cardinal Farley and Wil- 
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liam, Cardinal O’Connell, which included representatives from fifty- 
eight dioceses throughout the country ; representatives of all the lead- 
ing Catholic societies of the country, both men and women and repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic press. The conference met to consider the 
problems which the War has obliged American Catholics to face; to 
decide how in the work common to all, unity of action and aim: the 
full codrdination of all our societies might be secured. The conference 
unanimously agreed upon a national organization which, through the 
Ordinaries in every diocese and through a national executive board, © 
composed of a representative from each archdiocese appointed by the 
Archbishop of that diocese, should, during the war, study to codperate 
and codrdinate the work of every Catholic society. This was the 
unanimous decision of all the representatives and the societies present, 
and it is hoped that the vast, generous agencies of Catholic activity 
will thus be made more efficient, saved from loss of effort and 
money caused by overlapping, and enabled to work together under the 
hierarchy with a common purpose for a common end. 





OGMATIC truth, it is frequently stated, has grown unfashion- 

able. Arnold Bennett, the well-known novelist, recently in criticiz- 
ing G. K. Chesterton said: “In my opinion, at this time of day, it is 
absolutely impossible for a young man with a first-class intellectual ap- 
paratus to accept any form of dogma, and I am therefore forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Chesterton has not got a first-class intellectual 
apparatus.” 

One phrase in Bennett’s criticism interested Chesterton very 
much. It was not merely the idea that “dogmas” are incompatible 
with first-class intellect, but that “the dogmas are considered untenable 
at this time of day.” He goes on to say: 

“Mr. Bennett probably did not even notice that he was using a 
metaphor, still less that the metaphor exposes and explodes his whole 
philosophy. He would think it very absurd to say he could believe in 
Reincarnation at 12.30 A. M., but not at 3.30 P.M. He would think it 
ridiculous to say after lunch that Mahomet was the true prophet, and 
then to say after tea, ‘One cannot believe in Mahomet at this time of 
day.’ Yet it is every bit as irrational to deal thus with mere cen- 
turies as to deal thus with mere hours. My apparatus, not to men- 
tion his own apparatus, is at any rate a more subtle, lively and flex- 
ible apparatus than a clock. He does not worship an eight-day clock 
(if I may so far intrude upon his private habits), and I will not wor- 
ship an eight-century clock either.” 
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